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A Definition of News 


For the World of Tomorrow 
By Eric Hodgins 


Now editorial vice president of Time Inc., Mr. 
Hodgins has been in magazine work for more 
than twenty years. He served with the Youth’s 
Companion and Redbook before joining Time 
Inc. in 1934. 


ENRY LUCE once remarked, 

“The first duty of the press is 
to survive.” The remark is a mouth- 
ful. It could, of course, be twisted 
to mean that the press has a duty to 
survive by unworthy means—by 
truckling, by sycophancy, by having 
a high cynical regard for that side 
of the bread that the butter is on. 


I think it is clear that that wasn’t 
the intent behind the remark. The 
true intent was to say that, far from 
truckling, the press must be con- 
tinuously inventive of ways not to 
give in to, but to get out from un- 
der, the variety of pressures that ev- 
eryone is seeking to impose on it. 
There are always some people who 
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passionately want to see this piece 
of news boldly underlined; there is 
always another group who wants 
that piece of news ignored. Each of 
these groups is forever seeking the 
editor’s ear to persuade him that it 
is the only right and true way of look- 
ing at things. This leads to neuras- 
thenia, heartburn and delusions of 
being followed on _ the streets. 
(Sometimes these are not delusions.) 

One way, of course, to avoid these 
debilities is just to give in: to pub- 
lish what the most articulate groups 
ask you to, and to suppress wherever 
suppression would save broken bones 
or broken hearts or broken advertis- 
ing contracts. But for reasons that 
I hope I can make apparent in a 
moment that is not quite so clear a 
path to journalistic paradise as it 
might seem; instead it is more likely 
to be the primrose path to journal- 
istic hell. Speaking for a moment 
specifically about Time Inc., I 


would freely admit that as journal- 
ists we exist in the midst of a good 
deal of clash and clangor, of some 


dissension and some _ contention, 
and although part of this swirls 
about us regardless of ourselves, 
some of it we not only suffer but ac- 
tually cause. 

But it gives me a certain amount 
of peace to realize that Time Inc. 
did not invent this sort of charged 
atmosphere in the midst of which it 
lives its journalistic life. I looked 
not long ago at Sir Edward Wood’s 
biography of one of the great figures 
of the nineteenth century—the edi- 
tor of the Times from 1841 to 1877. 
I do not mean the New York Times, 
greatly though it is to be admired, 
but The Thunderer itself; of which 
that towering figure in journalism, 
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Mr. John Thadeus Delane, came to 
be editor at the age of twenty-four. 
We think of the journalistic epoch 
of the 1840s, 1850s, 1860s and 1870s 
as something placid and dignified in- 
deed by comparison with the frenetic 
screamings of our own, and of the 
Times in Victorian England as be- 
yond any of the reproaches that are 
visited upon journalists of the present 
day. And yet Delane’s biography 
makes it fascinatingly clear that this 
was not so. “Journalism,” said Leslie 
Stephen, with a leer in the direction 
of the Times’ leader writers, “con- 
sists of writing for pay on matters of 
which you are ignorant.” Richard 
Cobden cursed Delane and his whole 
staff for “a shameless disregard of the 
claims of consistency and sincerity.” 
So did his great contemporary, John 
Bright. And Cobden once said there 
were “three conditions only requisite 
for the success of any great project 
of reform—namely, a good cause, 
persevering advocates and the hos- 
tility of the Times.” 

Under this barrage of criticism to 
the effect that the great editor of 
the Times was an incompetent and 
the institution which he directed was 
of no account anyway, Delane had 
plenty of answers. But when he got 
to the subject not merely of the 
difficulties but of the duties of the 
press, he took on a real eloquence, 
and although not all the press still 
steers by his stars, I think there 
should be no question in our minds 
that all the press should. 


To perform its duties with entire in- 
dependence [said Delane] and conse- 
quently with the utmost public advan- 
tage, the press can enter into no close 
or binding alliance with the statesmen 
of the day, nor can it surrender its per- 
manent interests to the convenience of 
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the ephemeral power of any govern- 
ment. The first duty of the press is to 
obtain the earliest and most correct 
intelligence of the events of the time, 
and instantly by disclosing them to 
make them the common property of 
the nation. The press lives by dis- 
closures. Whatever passes into its 
keeping becomes a part of the knowl- 
edge and history of our times. The 
duty of the press is to speak; of the 
statesman to be silent. Governments 
must treat other governments with 
external respect, however black their 
origin or foul their deeds; but happily 
the press is under no such trammels. 
. . . The duty of the journalist is the 
same as that of the historian—to seek 
out truth, above all things, and to 
present to his readers not such things 
as statecraft would wish them to know, 
but the truth as near as he can attain 
it. 


But what is the “truth” as near as 
a journalist can attain it? It was a 
problem that puzzled John Thadeus 
Delane even in a period of history 
which would appear to us today as 


one of extraordinary quietude. The 
whole relationship between truth 
and journalism is one which a world 
at war obviously forces us to con- 
sider even more carefully than a 
world of peace. The injunction upon 
any honest journalist is that he must 
tell the truth. The further injunction 
is that he must tell nothing but the 
truth. But there is no injunction 
upon him that, strictly speaking, he 
must tell the whole truth. In fact, 
you might almost describe the very 
process of journalism as a by-passing 
of the whole truth—so long as the 
process of by-passing does not in- 
volve a substantial distortion of the 
record. The whole truth is not only 
unacceptable to wartime censorship 
offices and the general staffs. In 
peace or in war it is also unaccept- 
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able to the journalist and above all 
to the reader himself. The whole 
truth is too trite, too prolix, too 
trivial, too endlessly redundant— 
too damn dull. 


UT IN HIS praiseworthy at- 

tempts to avoid being dull— 
not always successful—the journal- 
ist has got himself into some pretty 
deep trouble. I think that a curse 
was laid on American journalism a 
long time ago and laid on it by a 
very great journalist indeed. Reput- 
edly, it was Charles A. Dana—but 
it might have been Chester Lord or 
a couple of other fellows—who first 
said, “When a man bites a dog, 
that’s news.” But it isn’t news; it’s 
foolishness. If that page could be 
torn out of the journalistic copy- 
book, every writer, reporter and ed- 
itor in the United States would be 
healthier and happier, every reader 
would be a solider citizen, better in- 
formed, and the American concep- 
tion of life would not so often seem 
so trivial on the record. 

Maybe man biting dog was news 
m America, once upon a time. But 
do you realize how old that quo- 
tation is and how long that precept 
has prevailed? It goes back more 
than three-quarters of a century into 
the America of the unlovely era of 
Reconstruction; to a world when the 
ordinary citizen had no means of 
aspiring to anything much in the 
way of knowledge or culture or un- 
derstanding; to a world where a 
newspaper man had to practice his 
profession without benefit of type- 
writers, composing machines, cam- 
eras, halftones, telephones or radios 
or as much as an electric motor or 
light in the pressroom. In that world 
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perhaps indeed the definition of 
news could be so trivial. 

But in today’s world it is as in- 
adequate as a Wellsbach burner 
used to spot a submarine. In this 
world of high tragedy, incredible 
heroism and burning hope, it is only 
perverse and frivolous and con- 
founding; a wrong signpost on the 
road for every young man coming 
into this profession and trying to 
grapple with the incredibly difficult 
job of establishing a better under- 
standing between one man and an- 
other. It is the man-bites-dog tradi- 
tion in United States journalism 
that has made too much of the 
American press only a place where 
one gets the sensational and the 
scandalous; where it is easiest for 
a man to get his name in the papers 
by shooting his paramour or stand- 
ing on his head at the opera. 

But if that definition has been 
responsible for the occupational dis- 
ease with which most of the press 
has suffered all this time, there is 
something else that represents what 
I would call Journalism’s Moral 
Risk. That has to do with making 
partial truth masquerade as the 
whole truth—that very whole truth 
which, as I have just said, honest 
journalism doesn’t, can’t and 
shouldn’t attempt to pretend to 
convey. 

One of Walter Lippmann’s re- 
cent columns opened with these 
forceful words: 


Next to knowing the whole story, 
there is nothing so useful as realizing 
that you do not know it. The tempta- 
tion is almost irresistible—as I can tes- 
tify from a long professional experi- 
ence—to put together a story which 
seems to make sense, though, in fact, 
because the deciding data are missing, 
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the story is not true. A very consid- 
erable part of the mischief and rumor 
that are brewed in Washington comes 
from not wishing to spoil a cocktail 
party by confessing to the inquiring 
lady that General Marshall has not 
consulted you about our war plans, and 
that you do not receive carbon copies 
of the messages exchanged by Stalin, 
Churchill and Roosevelt. 


Do we all practice this sort of 
thing that Mr. Lippmann so justly 
criticizes? I am afraid, to one de- 
gree or another, we all do. And I 
think that that evil is the principal 
one which is making the press un- 
popular in the United States—as un- 
popular indeed it is. Whereas a 
reader will forgive an editor—all 
too readily forgive him—for dish- 
ing him up platter after platter of 
journalistic tripe, he will not for- 
give him if he finds ground glass in 
the tripe. 

Have we ever taken seriously the 
evidences of how we stand with our 
public? I fear we haven’t. Or have 
we in time of war given up some of 
the trivialities we indulged in in 
peace? Very few. Some weeks ago 
the New York Daily News, Eastern 
branch of Colonel McCormick’s 
journalistic glue factory in Chicago, 
announced with pride that it had 
dropped its features on handwriting 
analysis, babies’ cute sayings, ad- 
vice to the lovelorn, beauty hints 
and book reviews—plus “My Most 
Embarrassing Moment.” (Perhaps 
this last omission was looking to the 
time when Captain Patterson him- 
self would have to be awarded the 
final, ultimate daily two-dollar 
prize.) But for the rest, this was 
the News’s contribution to the win- 
ning of the war, dictated no doubt 
by the highest feelings of patriotism 
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—but helped along a bit by the 
steadily deepening crisis of the 
newsprint shortage. Perhaps, after 
all, in paper shortages lies our sal- 
vation. But I should hate to think 
that we of the press can be bludg- 
eoned into virtue only by having no 
white space to defile. 

If the rest of us don’t begin to 
prepare now, we are going to be in 
for a serious set of shocks once the 
war ends. When the day comes that 
battle, murder and sudden death 
leave the headlines—we have to be- 
lieve they will some day, except for 
an occasional torso murder—there 
will be a new existence to be re- 
ported; an existence of the utmost 
subtlety and difficulty. It may not 
be a happy one; I for one cannot 
see this momentous tragedy through 
which we are passing merely dis- 
solving into plastic bathtubs, light- 
weight desk sets, radar in the kitch- 
en and a helicopter for everybody. 
Yet we know that the tremendous 
technological developments of the 
past four years, dammed up from 
transpiring by the war, will some 
day burst on us and give us a world 
that will certainly be new and, we 
can still hope, may be brave also. 
There is, presumably, more vast 
news, and in the truest non-Dana 
sense, being made in research labor- 
atories today in one hour than is 
being made in the debates of Con- 
gress for a month. But the pres- 
ent conventions of journalism do 
not recognize it, or make possible 
its correct reporting. Instead they 
are such that, whereas it is perfect- 
ly all right for an editor to confess 
that he doesn’t know the difference 
between a molecule and a bag of 
laying mash, he would be covered 
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with shame and confusion if he 
could not tell you the name of the 
third assistant postmaster general in 
the administration of Rutherford 
B. Hayes—particularly if in 1878 
he sank his teeth into his pet collie. 

I have instanced the news of sci- 
ence which we report so badly— 
when we do it at all—and for whose 
future we are journalistically un- 
prepared. What about the news of 
labor? I doubt that there are more 
than a handful of competent jour- 
nalists dealing with this immensely 
important and complex world-of- 
news the country over. Mr. West- 
brook Pegler is not the answer. 
What about the news of agricul- 
ture? I feel sadly certain that ed- 
itors in the Midwest must often 
feel that Eastern journalists cannot 
tell one end of the cow from the 
other, and that nationally the coun- 
try is not being properly informed 
of what the news is or where it is 
or even why it is. I know that we of 
Time Inc. feel very concerned about 
our own agricultural reporting and 
that we are still far from finding 
the answer to our problem. 

What about the news of the law 
and the courts? When there is an 
Oakes trial, the nation’s press re- 
ports it with what I can only call 
glee. But where do we find report- 
ing that shows the sort of insight 
that British journalists manifest in 
the immensely important ramifica- 
tions of what our nation’s high jus- 
tices decide? 

All this will not, I hope, always 
be so. It had better not be. We can- 
not continue operating within a 
frame of “news” that is often so 
meager and so irrelevant to the 
world of reality. But not until we 
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expunge the Dana definition of news 
can we even begin to do otherwise; 
it stands straight across our path as 
a barricade toward man’s true un- 
derstanding of his world and his 
environment as he tries to glean it 
from the press. 


HAT ABOUT “the freedom of 

the press”? More bilge has 
been talked in its name than in the 
name of almost any other great con- 
cept in which large bodies of men 
concur. We have invoked it for ev- 
ery variety of tawdry and trivial 
reason. We have even seen it used 
as a cloak for actual sedition. Now, 
when we need it most, our great 
phrase stands before us threadbare 
and woebegone. 

It is in danger—this “freedom of 
the press.” From what? After Pearl 
Harbor we were sure it was in dan- 
ger from this thing called “censor- 
ship” which would throttle us all. 
Well, in some outlying places, in the 
hands of some army shavetails or 
liverish admirals, unquestionably the 
necessities for wartime secrecy have 
been used to shield incompetence or 
to stifle legitimate criticisms of pol- 
icy. But two years of the extraordi- 
narily understanding and efficient 
operation of the central Office of 
Censorship, under Byron Price, have 
now convinced almost everyone that 
that bogey man wasn’t under the 
bed after all—that the Office of 
Censorship was not going to lead to 
a systematic supression of truth or 
freedom. 

Some of us have pretty continu- 
ously thought—for the last eleven 
years—that the freedom of the press 
was threatened by Mr. Roosevelt. 
That Mr. Roosevelt has no great 
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love for the press in general seems 
sadly true. But is that to be at- 
tributed to Mr. Roosevelt’s alleged 
autocracy or to the shortcomings of 
the press as he feels he is so unique- 
ly able to see them? As Mr. Lipp- 
mann says, “We haven’t the carbon 
copies.” He has. We have pretend- 
ed. 

The freedom of the press does 
not merely mean freedom to call 
politicians names or to upset inter- 
national applecarts, gratifying 
though that may be to some of its 
more infantile trustees. Some free- 
doms the press has never had—the 
freedoms, for example, to be libel- 
ous or obscene. To me, the greatest 
danger to the freedom of the press 
lies in the press itself. The press 
is still free—but it must earn its 
freedom in its daily life, as a man 
does, and then it must wse its free- 
dom to make a momentous choice. 
It can either live up to the greatest 
opportunity in its history or it can 
commit suicide as the press in so 
many languages other than English 
has already decided or consented 
to do. In short, the press can lead 
or it can pander—either hew to its 
primary business of disclosure in 
the important areas of man’s world, 
or truckle to groups within society 
who would rather not listen to the 
difficult, complex and possibly un- 
palatable facts of the day. 

Unhappily the war has taught 
the cynics of journalism the un- 
fortunate truth that optimistic 
news, no matter how unjustified, 
sells better on the newsstands than 
the truth, if the truth is pessimistic. 
And so we are seeing too often a 
logical working out of that philoso- 
phy which contains within it the 
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seeds of free journalism’s death— 
the philosophy of “give the public 
what it wants” as opposed to the 
philosophy “give the public the 
truth it must have.” In following 
that latter course, as we of Time 
Inc. feel we must, we do inevitably 
appear to be suffering from a sort 
of delusion of omniscience. To those 
who do not like us, there is no sat- 
isfactory excuse that we can give for 
following this path. To those who 
do, we can explain that we are fol- 
lowing our consciences with the best 
mixture of courage and caution that 
we can call forth. 

For that is the combination of 
qualities that is called for in the 
task of getting at the truth in to- 
day’s bitter world. Doing our earn- 
est and conscientious best to be 
truthful and accurate, we still have 
to risk being wrong. Just so, in an- 
other and more terrible way, must 
military commanders risk defeat in 
order to win victories. 

But I would draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between risk and wanton risk. 
Wanton risk, for the sake of having 
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a scoop, for the sake of being the 
wiseguy, for the sake of attracting 
attention, for the sake of being en- 
tertaining—this sort of thing has no 
standing or excuse today in our 
changing and, we hope, evolving 
journalism. The risk of staking ev- 
erything on the truth is something 
quite different. But that is the risk 
that honest and courageous men in 
all walks of life and everywhere 
must always be willing to assume. 
“Literature,” said George Santa- 
yana, “consists of turning events 
into ideas.” He is a poor journalist 
indeed who does not try in some 
measure to follow that same line. 
For, if I were to undertake a copy- 
book definition of this profession, 
I think I would try to say some- 
thing like this: “Journalism is the 
conveyance of information from here 
to there, with accuracy, insight and 
dispatch.” But then I would be 
bound to add—‘“and in such a man- 
ner that the truth is served, and 


-the rightness of things is made 


slowly, even if not immediately, 
more evident.” 





Cracking the Manila Censorship 


In 1899 and 1900 


By Eugene W. Sharp 


A member of the staff of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Missouri, Professor Sharp con- 
tributes this study of a little-known censorship 
episode—one that occurred during the Philippine 
insurrection of 1899. 


LEVEN newspaper correspond- 
ents in Manila in 1899 protest- 
ed so effectively against the severe 
political and military censorship im- 
posed by authorities during the Phil- 
ippine insurrection that the lid 
clamped on the news cracked and, 
within a matter of weeks, was offi- 
cially removed. It recurred but never 
again in so drastic a form. 

To the men reporting the news 
from the Philippine Islands this was 
no ordinary censorship but “so much 
more stringent than that enforced in 
Japan, Turkey and Russia in war 
times, and in Cuba under the Weyler 
régime, that we were astonished 
American authorities would counte- 
nance it.”* Their confidence that 
public opinion would be overwhelm- 
ingly against it, once the facts were 
known, proved to be justified. 

Representatives of two press asso- 
ciations, the Associated Press and the 
Scripps-McRae Association, and of 
four newspapers, the New York Her- 
ald and the Sun and the Chicago T'ri- 
bune and the Record, were the sign- 
ers of the round robin which brought 
to a head the uphill fight of the cor- 


1 Congressional Record, Vol. 


83, Part 
VII, p. 6527. 


respondents for legitimate news 
about the insurrection. On July 17, 
1899, the statement was cabled from 
Hong Kong, whence it had been 
mailed, around the censorship at 
Manila. The story made headlines in 
New York, Chicago, Washington and 
other metropolitan papers.’ 

“Light on the Philippine War” was 
the militant two-column headline 
carried by the New York Tribune 
over the story of the correspondents’ 
grievances—unusual display for non- 
Hearst papers. “The correspondents 
protest that the truth regarding Lu- 
zon is alleged to be withheld,” contin- 
ued the headline. The 500-word bill 
of complaint was directed against 
continuous and severe restrictions 
imposed on news transmission by El- 
well S. Otis, governor-general and 
military commander of the United 
States forces in the Philippines. 

The evident purpose of the censor- 
ship, the reporters said, was not to 
hide from the enemy military infor- 
mation of value, but to keep a real 
knowledge of affairs from the public. 
Incontrovertible statements of fact 

2 Microfilm files of New York Tribune 


and Washington Evening Star used in this 
study. 
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had to be altered into misrepresenta- 
tions at Otis’ behest, they stated. 

First to sign the document were 
John T. McCutcheon of cartoon 
fame and Harry Armstrong, both of 
the Chicago Record.* These were fol- 
lowed by Oscar Davis ‘ and P. G. Mc- 
Dowell of the New York Sun, John F. 
Bass and Will Dinwiddie of the New 
York Herald, Ed L. Keen of Scripps- 
McRae Association, Robert M. Col- 
lins, John P. Dunning and L. Jones 
of the Associated Press and Richard 
Little of the Chicago Tribune. (Keen, 
late United Press European news ex- 
ecutive, died October 7, 1943.) 
Keen’s signature on the story as 
printed in the Washington Evening 
Star was E. S. Keene, and in the 
New York Tribune, E. D. Skeene. 
Cable errors were undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the variation in name 
spelling. 

“The undersigned,” began the in- 
troduction to the round robin, “be- 
ing all staff correspondents of Ameri- 
can newspapers and stationed at 
Manila, unite in the following state- 
ment: 


“We believe that owing to official 
dispatches from Manila made public in 
Washington the people of the United 
States have not received a correct im- 
pression of the situation in the Philip- 
pines, but that these dispatches have 
presented an ultra-optimistic view that 
is not shared by the general officers in 
the field. We believe the dispatches err 
in making the declaration that the situ- 
ation is well in hand, and the assump- 


8 Frank Luther Mott, History of Ameri- 
can Journalism (New York: MacMillan, 
1941), pp. 562-8. ‘“‘Up to the time of the war 
with Spain it (the Chicago Daily News) 
was a remarkably local paper, but after 
that time it organized one of the best for- 
eign services in the country. This was done 
through its morning edition, the Record.” 

4 Frank M. O’Brien, The Story of the Sun 
(New York: George H. Doran, 1918), pp. 
355-7. 
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tion that the insurrection can be speed- 


ily ended without a greatly increased 
force. 

“We think the tenacity of the Filipi- 
no purpose has been underestimated 
and that statements are unfounded 
that volunteers are willing to enlist in 
further service. 

“Specification: Prohibition of hospi- 
tal reports, suppression of full reports of 
field operations in the event of failure, 
systematic minimization of naval oper- 
ations and suppression of complete re- 
ports of the situation.” 


This dispatch came crackling over 
the wires July 17, 1899, in time for 
the Washington Star, an AP paper, 
to print two-thirds of a column on 
page one of its regular edition. The 
story was given the usual top head, 
in column one, with no unusual dis- 
play. The Star was then using a con- 
densed five-deck head. The following 
day the Star ran four stories on page 
one and a fifth on page two, all deal- 
ing with the repercussions in Wash- 
ington on the criticism of Otis. That 
same evening the lead editorial bore 
on the same situation. Entitled “The 
Press Censorship at Manila,” it said 
in part that the American people 
were accustomed to full and reliable 
news. They want to know exactly 
what the situation in the Philippines 
is and need no coddling or suppres- 
sion of the news, the paper added. 

In a second editorial July 20 the 
Star said: “If the rein is too tight it 
should be loosened.” The Star added 
that it believed the correspondents 
acted in good faith toward the pub- 
lic. In all about seven columns on 
various phases of the incident were 
printed by the Star. 


HE NEW YORK Tribune gave 
the story full display in column 
one July 18 despite the fact that a 
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big tramway strike in Brooklyn was 
then at its height. A 48-point, three- 
deck, all capital headline, set two 
columns wide, was followed by a 
lengthy 12-point summary. Two 
stories, one from Manila and one giv- 
ing Washington reaction, were run 
directly below the extended headline. 

The first day Washington story 
was headed: “Belief That General 
Otis Is Not the Right Man for Com- 
mand in the Philippines; Official 
Fears Confirmed.” “What all army 
officials feared is confirmed by a re- 
markable cable from Hong Kong,” 
said the lead of the story. “It will 
rank as a war paper with the celebrat- 
ed Santiago round robin of the sum- 
mer of 1898.” (This was the letter 
signed by Theodore Roosevelt and 
other officers in Cuba demanding 
that General Shafter remove the 
troops from the fever-infested island. 
It was made public August 5, 1898, 
and created a sensation.) The Tri- 
bune printed two full columns on 
page one July 18 and a third of a col- 
umn on page six. On July 19 the story 
appeared on page three. 

An editorial in the Tribune on July 
19 was headed: “Trouble at Manila.” 
In this the administration bias of the 
paper was evident. After voicing con- 
fidence in Otis the writer significantly 
said: “If the good faith of the reports 
from the Philippines is distrusted it 
will affect the enlistment and the 
elections. The accusations of the cor- 
respondents have some influence but 
their obvious differences over what 
can safely be telegraphed lessens the 
force of their complaint.” Then the 
writer laments that “some will be- 
lieve the journals, others will believe 
anything against the administra- 
tion.” 
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More than eight columns of news 
and editorials were run by the Tri- 
bune on the Otis affair, the largest 
part in July. The story was brought 
back to the front page July 22 with 
a full column giving Otis’ side of the 
controversy as announced by the 
War Department. Otis stated he was 
not conscious of sending misrepre- 
sentations but may have been too 
conservative at times. Otis said fur- 
ther that the correspondents, when 
asked wherein the official dispatches 
erred, could point to nothing tangi- 
ble except that the conclusions were 
not warranted. The general said he 
found they courted martyrdom, 
through possible court martial, which 
he thought it unwise to give them. 
The rest of the cable from Otis was 
not made public by the War Depart- 
ment. It said: “Do not know what 
engages them now. Willing to re- 
move censorship and let them cable 
anything.” * 

The political character of the cen- 
sorship was apparent not only in 
what the correspondents said but also 
in magazine material and in a letter 
from Robert Collins, chief cor- 
respondent of the AP in Manila, 
which was inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record in June, 1900, by Sena- 
tor R. E. Pettigrew of South Dakota, 
who was attacking the administration 
policy in the Philippines. 

Thomas F. Millard, in Scribner’s 
in 1905, said: “I do not think any- 
where in modern times was a real 
charge of military censorship so clear- 
ly defined as in the Philippines in the 

5 “Correspondence Relating to the War 
With Spain, Including the Insurrection in 
the Philippine Islands, May 8, 1898, to July 
80, 1902, between the Adjutant-General of 
the Army and the Military Commanders,” 


Vol. 2, p. 1086, Government Printing Office, 
1902. 
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early period of the insurrection 
against American authority. For 
nearly two years after the occupation 
of the island a censorship of almost 
unparalleled vigor was imposed on 
cabled reports from Manila to the 
United States.” 

Millard further charged that the 
purpose of the censorship was to 
shield the administration and the 
army from popular criticism—a po- 
litical purpose only. Harold Martin, 
AP correspondent and representative 
of Collier’s and Harpers’ Weekly in 
the Philippines from July, 1899, to 
December, 1900, described more in 
detail in the Forum in June, 1901, the 
operation of this censorship. Army 
censors demanded to know sources of 
information; then these sources 
promptly dried up, he said. No news 
was passed that might win votes for 


the opposition and news was stopped ' 


that might alarm, Martin declared. 
The term “ambush” could not be 
sent, for it was considered a reflection 
on the army. An incoming censorship 
for Manila papers was also main- 
tained. Censors refused to reimburse 
such papers for claims of $500 to 
$1,500 in cable tolls.® 

Martin points out that correspond- 
ents could evade the censorship by 
mailing stories to Hong Kong, but 
that it took four days and was too 
long a chance to take against com- 
petition. This was exactly the course 
pursued in sending the round robin. 

The first complaint against cen- 
sorship by correspondents was on 
February 8, 1899, when the New 

®On Jan. 17, 1899, the Tribune said in a 
news story that the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany had advised the Commercial Cable 
Company that the American government 
had notified it that a censorship was ap- 


plied to all outward and homeward tele- 
grams containing political news. 
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York Herald reporter complained of 
discrimination against him. Otis was 
directed by Washington to treat all 
reporters alike. On June 30 the AP 
office in New York asked Otis, 
through the War Department, about 
complaints from Collins of the AP 
that preference was given to others 
by the censors. Otis replied that there 
was little foundation for the charge. 
He said Collins named two instances 
in which he thought he was beaten 
on a story by slow censorship, but 
he did not regard them as inten- 
tional." 


VENTUALLY the Manila cen- 
sorship controversy reached the 
floor of Congress, long after it had 
been lifted officially, when Senator 
Pettigrew pressed his motion to ob- 


tain a full report from the adminis- 


tration on the suppression of the in- 
surrection. He introduced into the 
record the full reply of Collins to 
Melville E. Stone, general manager 
of the AP. The round robin protest 
and pertinent extracts from Collins’ 
letter were read to the Senate. Stone 
had asked Collins for the entire back- 
ground leading up to the protest. 
Collins said he originally favored 
a protest directly to President Mc- 
Kinley against the censorship with 
the request for passage of all news 
except that of military moves of aid 
to the enemy, and that the statement 
be signed by names of the organiza- 
tions and newspapers. But the others 
thought the correspondents should 
send a statement of conditions with 
an explanation why their reports 
were misleading, and sign their in- 
dividual names as well, relying on 


7 “Correspondence,” op. cit., p. 899. 
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public opinion to force a relaxation 
of the stringent rules. 

The round robin was called to the 
attention of President McKinley per- 
sonally on July 27.° The President di- 
rected Otis to use his own discretion 
and judgment, but suggested that all 
consideration within the limits of the 
good of the service be shown the cor- 
respondents. 

Patriotism kept the newspaper 
men from striking at the censorship 
long before they did, Collins said. 
“But when the censor repeatedly told 
us in ruling out facts, ‘My instruc- 
tions are to let nothing go that can 
hurt the administration,’ we decided 
the protest was justified.” Repeated 
appeals by all the correspondents to 
their own newspapers to secure 
changes in the censorship methods 
were fruitless, Collins declared. “Ours 
were not personal views,” wrote Col- 
lins, “but those of Lawton, Arthur 
MacArthur (father of General Doug- 
las MacArthur) , Funston and Whea- 
ton, and we were not accused of prej- 
udice against the adrninistration be- 
cause the strongest administration 
organ in the country was committed 
to the plan (the New York Sun) .” 

A committee of four was chosen to 
pretsent the matter to Otis: Davis, 
McCutcheon, Bass and Collins. Otis 
charged they wanted only to make 
sensational news for their papers. 
Collins characterized Otis as honest 
but a bungling and antagonistic bu- 
reaucrat. Getting a story passed by 
Otis was like having a school boy’s 
composition corrected by a teacher, 
Collins declared. 

General Otis had ordered hospital 
officials to refuse reporters all fig- 
ures on the number of sick. Reports 


8 Ibid., p. 1041. 
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to Washington said 71% per cent were 
sick but surgeons stated 20 to 30 per 
cent were ill and there was a lack of 
hospital room. In addition the volun- 
teers were sending petitions to the 
state governors to secure their recall. 
Collins said all correspondents were 
compelled to change their accounts of 
the taking of Iloilo to make it appear 
the army had done the work with 
immaterial assistance of navy war- 
ships. Unquestioned facts in the orig- 
inal stories were that the soldiers did 
not land until three hours after the 
marines landed the flag and chased 
out the insurgents, he added. 
Curiously enough, the President’s 
cabinet centered its chief attention 
on this item of friction between the 
army and navy in their discussion as 
reported in the Tribune July 22. The 
story said that the mildly patronizing 
manner in which Otis referred to aid 
given by the navy on June 15 was 
offensive to the Navy Department in 
Washington. Otis’ report emphatical- 
ly minimized naval operations re- 
ferred to, exactly as asserted in the 
round robin, the story continued. 
One immediate effect of the pro- 
test was a relaxation of the censor- 
ship on Otis’ part. It was never again 
as severe. Another was the precipi- 
tation of the resignation of Secretary 
of War Alger four months ahead of 
schedule. On page 1 of its July 20 is- 
sue the Tribune stated that without 
the latest Otis trouble in the Philip- 
pines (the round robin) General Al- 
ger’s retirement would have been 
postponed until December when his 
annual report was made to Congress. 
As far as the War Department was 
concerned, the Philippine censorship 
was lifted September 9, 1899. The 
Tribune printed October 9 a special 
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dispatch from Washington quoting 
Adjutant-General Corbin as saying 
that a censorship at Manila had not 
existed for a month. General Otis 
abolished it on September 9, he stat- 
ed. A confidential cable was sent to 
Otis September 9 directing him vir- 
tually to lift the censorship as a re- 
sult of the round robin. 

“The secretary of war (then Elihu 
Root) inclines to advise most liberal 
treatment of correspondents even to 
the point of lifting the censorship en- 
tirely, only continuing to see copies 
in advance of all material. This 
should be done on your own motion. 
Do it without announcing you are 
going to,” Otis was advised.” Otis re- 
plied he was already following virtu- 
ally that course. 

Instead of a news story on the end 
of the censorship the Star printed a 
half column editorial October 10 on 
“The Wires From Manila Now 
Open.” Full credit for this develop- 
ment was given the reporters. 

“Unquestionably the showing 
made by the correspondents in their 
round robin last July produced a 
marked effect on the minds of the 
military authorities both here and in 
Manila. It needed some such demon- 
stration of protest to accentuate the 
situation and reveal the absurdity of 
the censorship. Whether he (Otis) 
has now opened the wires to legiti- 
mate news of his own accord entirely 
or in response to suggestions from 


* [bid., p. 1065. 
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Washington, the way of the cor- 
respondents at Manila is easier and 
the people are assured the news they 
are entitled to.” 

Martin in his Forum article had 
declared that the censorship was not 
completely lifted until November 15, 
1900, after the re-election of McKin- 
ley, and that it was renewed for a 
time in March, 1901. Renewed com- 
plaints of censorship were called to 
the attention of General MacArthur, 
then commanding in Manila, on Oc- 
tober 19, 1900, and he was referred 
by the Secretary of War to the ca- 
blegram to Otis of September 9, 1899. 
MacArthur answered that a man 
named Martin of the AP was con- 
tinually trying to send misleading 
stories of enormous casualties before 
official information was available and 
added he would be glad to dispense 
with the censorship if the department 
did not want it. 

The Eastern Extension Cable Com- 
pany reported that the censorship to 
and from Manila was removed No- 
vember 16, 1900. The AP complained 
of censorship again on March 19, 
1901, saying that the New York Sun 
was allowed to send a story on the 
reported surrender at Trais ahead of 
the AP. General MacArthur said he 
personally told the cable company to 
hold up stories until they could get 
official facts, but that the Sun re- 
porter had gotten his story filed 
ahead of the issuance of the order.” 


10 Ibid., p. 1260. 
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NE of the mainsprings of the de- 

veloping science of content anal- 
ysis is its concern with symbols that 
are assumed to have the greatest sig- 
nificance for politics. Studies of con- 
tent, as a rule, attempt to report the 
relative attention and the direction 
given these symbols at some time in 
some channel. As a gauge of the at- 
tention which symbols command, al- 
most universal reliance has been 
placed on a single dimension of con- 
tent: frequency. In this sort of anal- 
ysis all the units discerned are equat- 
ed. Differences in the degree of em- 
phasis by semantic or physical de- 
vices are ignored, so that every item 
counts as “1” compared with every 
other item. Such qualifications as 
have been made for other functions 
of importance have been limited to 
sample selection, as in the decision 
to analyze only the part of a news- 
paper’s contents contained in head- 
lines on the front page. 

This does not permit comparison 
between this most prominent con- 
tent and that in the rest of the pa- 
per. Moreover, it makes the assump- 
tion that, within the front page head- 
lines, one need only count the occur- 
rences of symbols or symbol-groups 
to measure their relative importance. 


It is the validity of this reliance on 
frequency, with no reference to other 
pragmatic or semantic functions of 
importance, that we shall experimen- 
tally test. 

Some clarification of the problem 
can come from a consideration of the 
needs that content analysis results 
must serve. Primarily, information 
about changes in the importance of 
politically crucial symbols is used as 
a basis for estimating what is being 
brought to the attention of the vari- 
ous channel audiences. Two further, 
and much mooted, steps are the 
drawing of inferences from content 
distributions back to the communi- 
cator and his intentions, and forward 
to the audience and its probable re- 
sponse.’ Admittedly, content analysis 
by itself cannot supply any com- 
plete answer on either matter. The 
intentions of communicating persons 
or groups may be hypostatized from 
the symbols they produce. Further 
illumination may come from data 


1 Further discussions of this problem are 
in Harold D. Lasswell, Analyzing the Con- 
tent of Mass Communication: A Brief In- 
troduction, Document No. 11, Experimen- 
tal Division for the Study of Wartime Com- 


munications, The Library of 

Wash., D.C.; N. C.. Leites and I. Pool, On 

Content Analysis, Document No. 26; and a 

forthcoming paper on Content Analysis and 

= —- Theory of Signs by Abraham 
aplan. 
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about their other activities. But a 
reasonable degree of finality demands 
reference to their own statements 
about the techniques to be used to 
achieve a given information objec- 
tive. The same kinds of qualification 
hold for the use of content analysis 
results for the prediction of response 
to symbols. The precise impact of 
what is communicated is the subject 
matter of another field—opinion re- 
search. 

Neither of these secondary func- 
tions is essential to content anal- 
ysis. Simple statements about what 
people are being exposed to in the 
most important channels at various 
times is (or should be) of sufficient 
importance to public and private pol- 
icy makers and social scientists to 
justify the work. Nonetheless, on the 
basis of generalizations that vary in 
their trustworthiness, assumptions 
are made about intent and response 
from content data. But whichever of 
the three uses is made of the results 
of a content analysis, the problem of 
justifying the use of frequency as a 
measure of importance remains. For 
the frequency with which a symbol 
occurs is only one indication of the 
anxiousness of the communicator 
that it be stressed, of the strength it 
has as opposed to the other symbols 
in the channel, and of how large it 
will loom in the minds of the audi- 
ence. 

Variations in the importance of a 
symbol may be said to be due to 
stress or non-stress. But it makes a 
great deal of difference if the fifty- 
seven references to Japan in a 
week’s issues of a German daily are 
all in colored, streamer headlines, ed- 
itorial leaders or stick-long, agate- 
type items at the bottom of back 
pages. One possible way of summar- 
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izing why some symbols are more 
“important” than others is to say 
that: * 
Importance is a Function of: 
I. Physical characteristics of a con- 
tent universe. 
A. Frequency of symbol occurrence. 
B. Channel prominence devices 

(see below) . 

II. Semantic characteristics of a con- 
tent universe. 
A. Assertions of importance. 

1. In language. (“This Italian 
purge is the most important 
since Mussolini came to pow- 
er.”) 

2. In punctuation. (Exclama- 
tion points, underlinings.) 

B. Intensity of symbols. (“Nazis 

Crushed in Greatest Setback” 


as against “German Drive 
Slowed”’) 


It is the end product of all these 
factors operating in combination in 
which we are ultimately interested. 
At present, however, it is certainly 
beyond us to assess correctly the role 
that each element plays. Instead we 
shall limit ourselves to the “physical 
characteristics” to learn whether one 
of them, frequency, provides an ade- 
quate measure of all of them. If the 
distribution of a content universe 
taken by the frequency with which 
its component parts occur is the same 
as that taken in accordance with 
channel prominence devices, the lat- 
ter need not be considered in report- 
ing physical importance. 


HE CHANNELS of communica- 
tion are finite. There is only a 
limited amount of space in a news- 
paper, a limited amount of time on a 
radio program, a limited amount of 
each in a newsreel. The content uni- 
verse from which symbols are taken is 
2An alternative statement of “presen- 


tation analysis” will be found in Lasswell, 
op. cit., p. 34. 
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theoretically also finite, although for 
oretically also finite, although for 
practical purposes much less limited. 
In the selection of symbols to be 
communicated some conscious choice 
is made; in the arrangement of a 
content-mass, alternatives in the use 
of space and time to stress or sup- 
press any part of it are fewer and de- 
mand at least as much choice. A 
multitude of technical emphasis—de- 
emphasis possibilities are available. 
To fully define “channel prominence 
devices” it is necessary, once again, 
to consider the purpose of study. 

If the problem is one of determin- 
ing what actions an élite plans on the 
basis of its communications, it is nec- 
essary to ask, “What will it do when 
it wants to stress something?” To 
examine the performance of Ameri- 
can newspapers, one must know 
what city room practices are, how ed- 
itors think they can call attention to 
something. If, on the other hand, 
predictions of audience response are 
to be essayed, what is needed is read- 
ership or listenership data telling 
what devices actually increase the 
possibility that some part of the con- 
tent will get across to the public.’ 
Until precise data of these sorts are 
accumulated, it is possible only to 
suggest the most important factors, 
but not their relationship to one an- 
other. A preliminary list would in- 
clude, for the major channels, the fol- 
lowing: 

A. Newspaper (news articles) .* 


1. Space occupied. 
a. Length (column inches) . 


3 Tentative analyue of the relationship 


of prominence and newspaper readershi 
are carried on by the Advertising Researc 
Foundation of the Association of National 
Advertisers and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, The Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading. Similar 
studies are done by L. M. Clark & Co. 

4 The use of prominence devices to study 
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b. Column width of text and 
es. 
. Page location. 
. Placement on page. 
a. From outside columns in. 
b. From top to bottom. 
. Size of headline type. 
. Type-face. 
a. Style. 
b. Roman, bold-face, italics, cap- 
itals, etc. 
. Number of lines in _ headlines, 
banks, decks, cross-lines. 
. Use of accompanying maps, pic- 
tures, cartoons, others. 
8. Use of color. 
9. Use of leads to space text-lines. 
0. Use of boxes around stories or 
leads. 
B. Radio broadcasts. 
1. Length of time devoted. 
2. Order of parts. 
8. Intonations in speakers’ voices. 
4. Sound effects. 
5. Music. 
C. Films* 
. Length of time. 
. Order of parts. 
. Captions, types, sizes, etc. 
. Technicolor. 
Special camera effects. 
. Intonations in speakers’ voices. 
. Sound effects. 
. Music. 


1 


92D Or OO 


It is clear that these are the rele- 
vant prominence variables; it is far 
less clear how some of them function. 
For experimental purposes, there- 
fore, the number of prominence 
measures tested along with the total 
frequency were limited to four char- 
acteristics of press content about 
which assumptions can safely be 
made: (1) Length: the longer a 


the performance of newspapers is illus- 
trated by the writer’s study of “The Press 
and the FCC: A Study of the Role of News- 
paper Self-Interest,”’ Sociometry, August, 
1948. 

5 A study of films that makes of use of 
prominence consideration is S. Kracauer. 
The Conquest of Europe on the Screen: 
The Nazi Newsreel, 1939-1940, Experimen- 
tal Division for the study of Wartime Com- 
munications, No. 61. 
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story, the more important it tends to 
be. (2) Column width of headline: 
the wider the headline, the more im- 
portant the story. (3) Placement on 
the page: the top of the page is more 
important than the middle or the 
bottom. (4) Page location: page one 
is more important than pages two 
and three. Just as importance may 
be said to vary with frequency, so 
it may be said to vary with each of 
these. If the symbol types that are 
most frequent are also most promi- 
nent in terms of these four factors, 
then in our test case it would have 
been sufficient simply to count them. 
Otherwise the count must be quali- 
fied for prominence devices. 


ORE THAN four thousand ar- 
ticles appearing on the first 
three pages of ten® Negro weekly 
newspapers over a four-month period 
were analyzed for this test. The gen- 
eral purpose of the analysis was to 
determine what this sample of the 
Negro press (probably the most im- 
portant channel in the Negro com- 
munity) was presenting to its read- 
ers as news about the relations be- 
tween America’s twelve million Ne- 
groes and the rest of the country. 
Basically the problem was one of 
participation. Was the stress on news 
about increases or blockages in Ne- 
gro participation in the total com- 
munity? How much relative atten- 
tion was given the protests of Negro 
leaders, groups and organizations — 
® The sample included: California Eagle, 
Chicago Defender, Detroit Tribune ew 
York Amsterdam Star News, Philadelphia 
Tribune, Pittsburgh Courier, Washington 
Afro-American, Dallas Express, Oklahoma 
City Black Dispatch, and Tampa Tribune. 
All issues of these papers published be- 
tween October 1, 1942 and February 1, 
1943. Although there were several single 
category deviates, the group consistency 


was sufficient so that the generalizations 
hold for all the papers. 
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their demands for further participa- 
tion? To answer these questions an 
“attitude” or “direction” code was 
set up. Subject preoccupations — 
the armed forces, the economy, gen- 
eral race relations and so on — were 
handled in a separate category sys- 
tem. 

In addition to analyzing each ar- 
ticle for direction and subject, its 
prominence according to the four de- 
vices mentioned was noted. Five 
length groups were set up to measure 
the number of column inches occu- 
pied by each story from the top of 
its headline to the final cut-off rule. 
Four groups of headline column 
widths were also used. Location of 
articles on pages 1-3 was marked, as 
was their placement in the top, mid- 
dle or bottom thirds of a page. It was 
thus possible first to study the dis- 
tribution, according to direction and 
subject of all the articles; and then 
to compare with the total picture 
only those stories in the most promi- 
nent group of each of the four de- 
vice categories: those stories located 
on page one, those at the tops of the 
pages, those that were twenty inches 
or more in length, and those whose 
headlines spanned eight columns. 
This comparison was repeated for 
direction and subject, making eight 
pairs of distributions in all (Tables 
I and IT). 

Two kinds of information come 
from testing the most prominent 
groups and the total group for sig- 
nificant difference. First, we can tell 
whether it is valid to report on a con- 
tent mass in terms of the frequency 
with which the parts occur. If there 
is a difference greater than might be 
due to chance, it is less valid to do so 
than if there is no such difference. 
The existence of a difference means 
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TABLE I 


Attitude of All Articles Compared with Attitude of Most 
Prominent According to Four Channel Devices 








Category Pages1-3 Page1Only Topof Page — = é — 





Fact More 
Particip. 1362 32% 672 32% 328 31% 187 35% 97 32% 
Demand More 


Particip. 661 15% 348 17% 179 17% 90 70 23% 
Fact Less 


Particip. 664 16% 403 19% 20% 26% 
Demand Less 

(insig.) 

Particip. Be tars a 1 aa 
Neutral 473 11% 10% 112 11% 
Irrelevant 1127 26% 22% 224 21% 





Total 4287 1060 





TABLE Il 


Subjects of All Articles Compared with Subjects of the Most 
Prominent According to Four Channel Devices 








Category Fake Page One Topof Page 


20 In. and 8 Column 
Longer Heads 





Negroes in the 

Armed Forces 664 15% 364 17% 162 15% 80 20% 50 16% 
Negroes in Eco- 

nomic Life 500 12% 12% 153 14% 67 17% 538 17% 
Negro Civil 

Liberties M1 9% 12% 118 11% 46 12% 41 18% 
General Race 

Relations 394 10% 109 10% 55 14% 36 12% 
Negroes in Civilian 

War Work 192 4% A! 10 2% 8 3% 
Negroes in 

Crime 175 4% 58 9 2% 16 5% 
Negroes in 

Other Countries 149 4% 4% 40 27 7% 18 6% 
Other Negro- 

White Fields} 618 14% 279 138% 50 43 
Negro-Negro 

Affairs 903 21% 395 19% 34 9% 

Trrelevant 297 7% 102 5% 16 


Total 4293 2097 
+ Each less than 4% of all articles. 
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that, taken by another measure, the 
importance of the symbols or sym- 
bol-groups is other than that which 
they have by frequency. No differ- 
ence means that it is unneccessary to 
do more than distribute all the ar- 
ticles by the number that fall in each 
category, since this estimates impor- 
tance identically with the prominence 
device tests. 

A second, and here incidental, kind 
of information is the adequacy of 
the most prominent group in each 
device category as a sample of the 
total contents. Here if there is no 
difference, let us say, between the 
total distribution and that of the ar- 
ticles that are longest, it would suffice 
for a content analysis to rely only on 
the longest ones. This information is 
enhanced by the sizes of our sam- 
ple. About half the items occurred 
on page one, about one fourth at the 
tops of the pages, and less than one- 
tenth were 20 inches long or had 


headlines eight columns wide. Rough- 
ly, then we may say we are using a 
contracting analytical frame, moving 
from the total sample to its most 
prominent part. 


A, Attitude. 


The six attitude’ categories set up 
were: 


FM —A factual report of more or 
maintained Negro participation 
in the war or the total com- 
munity. 


DM —A report of demands for more 
Negro participation. 


FL— A factual report of lessened or 
blocked Negro participation. 


DL— A report of demands for dimin- 
ished Negro participation. 


7Subject and attitude ca ries were 
set up in collaboration with Morris Jano- 
witz of Washington, D.C. 


.C., although re- 
sponsibility for ir use here is mine. 
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N—A report of Negro-total com- 
munity relations with no direc- 
tion. 


O— An item irrelevant to the rela- 
tions between Negroes and the 
larger community. 


The distributions in the five sam- 
ples described above are shown in 
Table I. Each “prominent” category 
when tested against the total sam- 
ple breakdown differed significantly 
(X* test). Inspection immediately 
shows that there is not much differ- 
ence between that part of the sample 
taken from the front page and that 
taken from the tops of the three 
pages. They form a similar pair, as do 
those based on the twenty-inch and 
longer stories, and those with eight 
column headlines. 

Factual stories about Negro gains 
form a relatively constant proportion 
of the diminishing samples. The next 
or “protest” category shows a grad- 
ual but definite rise. As the sample 
becomes restricted to those parts of 
the paper presumably most impor- 
tant in the minds of editors and read- 
ers, the proportion of reports of sym- 
bolic activity demanding a greater 
share of the society’s benefits for 
Negroes goes up. 

The same increase is apparent in 
the next category, which contains 
accounts of rejection by the larger 
community of the Negro sub-group. 
Here, too, the more prominent the 
part of the paper, the greater the role 
of reports of deprivation. Reports of 
demands for the rejection of Negroes 
are so small as to be insignificant. 
Neutral stories remain fairly con- 
stant, dropping off only slightly. 

The items showing the greatest 
consistent change are those that are 
irrelevant to race relations. Although 
they constitute a little more than a 
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fourth of the total group, they fall off 
until they are only one-tenth of the 
most refined sample. 

To summarize the differences, we 
might reduce the five relevant cate- 
gories to three, combining demands 
for more participation with facts 
about blocked participation, and the 
neutral with the irrelevant items. 
This yields a rough imbalance ratio 
of satisfaction: dissatisfaction: neu- 
trality. Or indulgence: deprivation: 
neutrality. The various samples 
break down as follows: 


Total Sample 
Page One Sample 


37 (4293) 
$2 (2097) 


@ % (Fact More) 
co ow (Fact Less, 
= = Demand More) 


is) 
_ 
io) 
=~! 


: $2 (1061) 

20 in. and Longer 
Sample 

8 Column Headed 
Sample $2: 49: 


> 
@ 


: 17 ( $95) 
19 ( 307) 


In general, stories carrying indulg- 
ent fact are as important in terms of 
prominence devices as they are in 
terms of frequency. Protest and de- 
privation stories are stressed more 
in the most prominent parts of the 
paper than in the rest of it. And neu- 
tral and irrelevant items are much 
less prominent than their frequency 
of occurrence would lead one to sus- 
pect. 


B. Subject. 

The basic distinction made in the 
classification of articles by subjects 
was between those dealing with the 
Negro sub-community, those dealing 
with its relations with the total group 
and those not concerned with either. 
In the original analysis (see tables) 
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eighteen subject categories were set 
up. Because eight of them were each 
less than 4 per cent of the total, they 
are combined in Table II into a sin- 
gle “Other Negro-White Fields” cate- 


ry. 

The four chief inter-racial subjects 
are Negroes in the armed forces, in 
economic life, their civil liberties and 
race relations in general. Aside from 
these, only the Negro-Negro and ir- 
relevant categories are of interest. 
So far as the inter-racial areas are 
concerned, those that are the biggest 
by number are also the most impor- 
tant in terms of prominence. As a 
group they increase (45%: 51%: 
50%: 63%: 58%) at the expense of 
the Negro-Negro category which is 
less and less important as the sam- 
ple is limited to the most stressed 
parts. If all the Negro-Total Com- 
munity items are lumped, and then 
compared with the Negro-Negro cat- 
egory and the Irrelevant category, we 
may set up an inbalance series like 
the one for attitude: 


Total Sample 

Page One Sample 

Tops of Pages 
Sample 


: 7 (4293) 
5 (2097) 


3 38 (N-N) 


_ 
loz) 


: 7 (1061) 
20 in. and Longer 
Sample 87: 9: 
Eight Column Head 
Sample 86: 9: 5 ( 307) 


The differences between the total 
group distribution and the four most 
prominent group distributions are all 
significant for subject as well as for 
attitude (X* test). So far as the 
news columns of the Negro press go, 
stories dealing with the relations of 
the minority to the rest of the com- 
munity are given greater prominence 


4 ( 395) 
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than those dealing with its “inter- 
nal” affairs. And the inter-racial sub- 
jects most frequently deal with are 
most stressed in other ways. 


E HAVE been getting informa- 

tion about two matters: the 
contents of the Negro press, and the 
adequacy of frequency as a measure 
of importance. 

So far as the first is concerned, the 
most important finding is that sto- 
ries reporting discontent and depri- 
vation are stressed more in terms 
of prominence than their frequency 
would suggest. Stories dealing with 
achieved acceptances form the same 
proportion of leading stories that 
they do of others, and neutral or ir- 
relevant items are played down. In 
terms of subject mater, “ethnocent- 
ric” news is relegated to the lesser 
parts of the first three pages. Those 
inter-racial subject classes, on the 
other hand, that are most frequent 
also show the greatest increase in 
moving from the total sample to its 
most important parts. 

So far as content analysis proce- 
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dures go, the raw frequency figures 
in this case present a strikingly dif- 
ferent picture of the Negro press’ 
news subject and attitude stresses, 
from that given after reference to 
prominence devices. These same dif- 
ferences, however, between the total 
group and its most prominent parts 
indicate that the latter would make 
an inadequate sample of the former. 
This case, then, makes clear the in- 
validity of reliance on frequency data 
for analysis of physical importance. 
The most useful and valid analysis, 
it would appear, is one that makes 
use of as large a number of cases as 
can be handled, and then qualifies 
for stress by channel devices.* 

8The general conclusion that limitin 
the sample to the most prominent parts o 
the paper will cut down the neutral con- 
tent sharply is borne out by another ex- 
periment. Using six daily, general circula- 
tion newspapers publish in July and 
August, 1942, all front page lines 
were coded for reference to four nations. 
(Cf. Lasswell, “The World Attention Sur- 
vey,” Public Opinion Quarterly v. III, 1941, 
pp. 456-62.) The headlines coded were 
broken down by size of type into three 
prominence classes. Not only was the most 
prominent group significantly different 
from the others, but it contained a higher 


proportion of favorable-unfavorable (as 
against neutral) content. 














Pulitzer Prize Editorials — 


Content and Style 
By A. Gayle Waldrop 


A professor of journalism in the College of Jour- 
nalism, University of Colorado, contributes this 
study. Mr. Waldrop’s article will be of special in- 
terest to editorial writers and to teachers of edi- 


torial writing. 
GOOD editorial, to Joseph Pul- the trustees of Columbia University 
itzer, ranked with a great should set up as tests of excellence: 
news beat,” Frank I. Cobb wrote in’ “clearness of style, moral purpose, 


describing Pulitzer as a publisher. 
“A great editorial was beyond 
price.” * 

In an editorial, “Mr. Pulitzer’s 
Journalism,” which appeared two 
days after Pulitzer’s death, Cobb 
wrote:* 


His chief concern centered in the edi- 
torial page as the expression of the pa- 
per’s conscience, courage and convic- 
tions. To that he devoted infinite care 
and attention. Sick or well, it was never 
wholly absent from his thoughts. When 
he was well he had it read to him ev- 
ery day and expressed his opinion 
about every editorial article, the style 
in which it was written, the manner in 
which the thought was expressed, 
whether the editorial was strong or 
weak, whether it served any useful 
public purpose, whether it said the 
thing that a great newspaper ought to 
have said. 


It was natural, then, that Pulitz- 
er’s will, which established prizes in 
journalism and letters, included an 
award for “the best editorial article 
written during the previous year”; 
and that in carrying out this award 


lHenry F. Pringle, “The Newspaper 
Man as an Artist,” Scribner’s, February, 


1935. 
Heaton, Cobb of the World 





2John L. 
(New York: Dutton, 1981), p. 289. 


sound reasoning and power to influ- 
ence public opinion in the right direc- 
tion.” These tests have been clarified 
and amplified in recent years, as fol- 
lows: “power to influence public 
opinion in what the writer conceives 
to be the right direction, due account 
being taken of the whole volume of 
the writer’s editorial work during the 


year.” 


Sound reasons led to the widening 
of the base for the award, the inclu- 
sion of “the whole volume of the 
writer’s editorial work during the 
year.” Important objections to this, 
however, are evident: First, it cen- 
ters attention on the man, not upon 
his work.’ Certainly, Pulitzer, who 


8In Editor & Publisher, May 8, 1948, 
Forrest W. Seymour, prize-winner, is iden- 
tified as associate editor and his newspa- 
per background is given; but a reference, 
only one, is made to his editorial writing: 
that he won the American Legion Appre- 
ciation Award for an editorial, “States. 
manship in the Legion.” In 1988, 1986 and 
19388 no editorials were reprinted by the 
magazine; but in these rs it carried, re- 
spectively, a stutement the geiseatinner 
about the editorial enen interviews with 
the prize-winners, and a description of the 
series that were the chief bases for the 
award. In all other years Editor & Pub- 
lisher reprinted the priso-winning editorial 
or a “sample” editorial by the prize-win- 
ner. 
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was “forever unsatisfied” with many 
things, would not have been content 
to have a writer rewarded with $500 
in cash, a one-day splash of publicity 
in his own paper, a paragraph in 
metropolitan newspapers and trade 
publications. 

Too, this practice does not focus 
the attention of editorial writers 
upon an editorial or editorials out- 
standing in content and form; it does 
not enable them, if they wished, to 
be influenced by, or to influence oth- 
ers by, this or these editorials. The 
“garland,” then, is at once a hail and 
farewell, a salute and “the rest is 
silence.” The fertile soil is all about, 
but there is no crop from the prize 
seeds, which are, as it were, buried 
in a pyramid of growing newspaper 
files. Likewise, students in the School 
of Journalism which Pulitzer en- 
dowed, and the thousands in the 
many schools that have since been 
established, may be deprived of a 
knowledge of these classics. 

Six of the prize-winners are to be 
found in books, the first three in 
“Writing of Today,” third edition; 
and the fifth, sixth and seventh in 
the fourth edition.‘ The fifth also ap- 
pears in the collections of William 
Allen White’s editorials. Other prize- 
winners appear only in the bound 
volumes of Editor & Publisher and 
in newspaper files, which are avail- 
able in few newspaper offices, city or 
university libraries. 

To the credit of Editor & Publish- 
er are its own editorials in 1930, 1932 
and 1935, protesting the absence of 
awards in those years.’ Perhaps these, 

*Selected by J. W. Cunliffe, director, 
and Gerhard R. Lomer, lecturer, School of 
Journalism, Columbia Lenten The 
fourth and last edition appeared in 1926. 

5In decided contrast to the outspoken 


and apparently interminable criticism of 
the Pulitzer awards in letters has been the 
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quoted respectively, are responsible 
in some degree for the unbroken se- 
ries of awards since then: 


The omission will be misinterpreted, 
as indicating that newspapers have 
lost their militancy and their skill of 
leadership through the printed word. 

It seems a woeful neglect that Pul- 
itzer prize awards were not made this 
year for the best editorial and for the 
best piece of reporting. 

That no editorial could be found 
among the entries worthy of a prize is 
amazing. Not less than 2,000,000 edi- 
torials must have been produced by 
daily newspapers during the year, and 
it is inconceivable that all were rou- 
tine, uninspired utterances on unim- 
portant topics. With learned editorial 
guidance a prime public necessity in 
today’s bewildering parade, the Pul- 
itzer Advisory Board and newspaper 
jury will render genuine public service 
and honor to Joseph Pulitzer’s memory 
by making special efforts to find a 
worthy recipient for the 1935 honor. 


Although five of the twenty-two 
awards have gone to New York writ- 
ers, there can be no criticism that the 
juries have had a limited geograph- 
ical vision, nor that writers on small- 
city dailies have been overlooked. 
The awards range from Boston to 
Montgomery, Alabama; from Balti- 
more to Portland, Oregon. Three 
have gone to Iowa; two each to Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri and Nebraska; 
and one each to Alabama, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

No name appears twice on the list 
of authors; two newspapers are rep- 
resented twice, the Boston Herald 
and the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune; the New York Herald Tri- 
bune may be said to be represented 
three times because of awards in 


ancritical acceptance of the awards in 
journalism. 
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1917 to the Tribune, in 1922 to the 
Herald, and in 1942 to the Herald 
Tribune. Editorial “greats” and 
“near-greats” and editorial “un- 
knowns” have received the awards: 

Frank H. Simonds, New York Tri- 
bune, 1917;° Henry Watterson, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 1918; 
Harvey E. Newbranch, Omaha Eve- 
ning World-Herald, 1920; Frank M. 
O’Brien, New York Herald, 1922; 
William Allen White, Emporia Ga- 
zette, 1923; F. W. Buxton, Boston 
Herald, 1924; Robert Lathan, 
Charlestown News and Courier, 
1925; Edward M. Kingsbury, New 
York Times, 1926; F. Lauriston Bul- 
lard, Boston Herald, 1927; Grover C. 
Hall, Montgomery (Ala.) Advertis- 
er, 1928; Louis I. Jaffe, Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, 1929; Charles S. Ryck- 
man, Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, 1931; 
Henry J. Haskell, Kansas City Star, 
1933; Edwin P. Chase, Atlantic 
(Iowa) News-Telegraph, 1934; Felix 
Morley, Washington Post, and 
George B. Parker, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, 1936; John W. Owens, 
Baltimore Sun, 1987; W. W. Way- 
mack, Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune, 1938; R. G. Callvert, Portland 
Oregonian, 1939; Reuben Maury, 
New York News, 1940; Bart Howard, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1941; Geof- 
frey Parsons, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, 1942; Forrest W. Seymour, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, 1943. 

One omission from this roll of hon- 
or is to be regretted. It is not easy to 
understand why Frank I. Cobb, ed- 
itor of the New York World, was not 
recognized in 1919 or 1921, years 
when no awards were announced.’ 
Two editorials in 1918, “The Cor- 

® Awards are announced in May, for 
work of the preceding year. 


™No awards were announced in 1919, 
1921, 1930, 1982 and 1985. 
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nerstone of Peace” and “Seeds of 
New Wars,” and three in 1920, “Se- 
dition,” “A Revolution” and “Only 
Its Debts and Its Dead,” were 
worthy of the 1919 and 1921 
awards.” The trustees of Columbia 
University would honor themselves 
by conferring them posthumously, 
perhaps on the twentieth anniversary 
of his death, December 21, 1943. 


HAT IS to be said of the sub- 
ject matter of the Pulitzer class- 
ics, and of its relation to significant 
events during two World Wars and 
the long armistice between? Do the 
editorials attain a philosophic rather 
than a partisan discussion of nation- 
al and international affairs? Do they 
show a realization that mere attitude- 
taking is not enough? Do they re- 
flect confidence in the belief that “it 
is not length but lucidity that 
counts”? Do they show “art,” a skill- 
ful use of style devices and weapons? 
Nine, possibly eleven, of the writ- 
ers won their awards with editorials 
on war, its aftermaths, its forecasting 
shadows. Six wrote on politics and 
politicians. Six were concerned with 
justice and civil liberties, four with 
economic conditions. 

Frank H. Simonds’ “The Lusitania 
Anniversary,” of May 7, 1916, gives 
proof, if it were needed, that an edi- 
torial need not be evanescent. His- 
tory might have been different if edi- 
torial writers and statesmen had 
studied and acted on Simond’s edito- 
rial. Consider these quotations which 
even now, twenty-seven years later, 
have validity and vitality: 

What is going forward remorselessly. 


steadily, is a war between civilization 
and barbarism, between humanity and 


8Cobb of the World, pp. 363, 273, 247, 
104 and 877. 
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savagery; between the light of modern 
times and the darkness of the years 
that followed the collapse of Rome. 
. . . The German phenomenon is an 
attack upon civilization by barbarism, 
a barbarism which combines the sci- 
ence of the laboratory with the sav- 
agery of the jungle. . . . The battle of 
Great Britain, of France, of Russia, is 
our battle. If it is lost, we are lost. 

Only one of two conceptions of life, 
of humanity, can subsist. One of these 
conditions was written in the Lusitania 
massacre, written clear beyond all mis- 
taking. It is this writing that we should 
study on this anniversary; it is this 
fact that we should grasp today, not in 
anger, not in any spirit that clamors 
for vengeance, but as the citizens of a 
nation which has inherited noble ideals 
and gallant traditions, which has in- 
herited liberty and light from those 
who died to serve them, and now 
stands face to face with that which 
— extinguish both throughout the 
world. 


The editorial, as these paragraphs 
demonstrate, employs most effective- 
ly four style devices: contract, repe- 
tition, alliteration and parallel con- 
struction. 

Henry Watterson, in his somewhat 
rhetorical but colorful and well-paced 
“Vae Victis,” of April 7, 1917, added 
other significant ideas, whose taking 
to heart might have changed history: 


From the beginning the issue was 
not less ours than of the countries first 
engaged. . . . All the while we looked 
on with either simpering idiocy or 
dazed apathy. Serbia? It was no affair 
of ours. Belgium? Why should we wor- 
ry? Even the Lusitania did not awaken 
us to a sense of danger and arouse us 
from the stupefaction of ignorant and 
ignorable self-complacency. 

First of all on bended knee we should 
pray God to forgive us. Then erect as 
men, Christian men, soldierly men, to 
the flag and the fray . . . then on, on 
to Berlin . . . the tunes being “Dixie” 
and “Yankee Doodle,” the cry being 
“Hail the French Republic—Hail the 
Republic of Russia—welcome the 
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Commonwealth of the Vaterland — no 
peace with the Kaiser—no parley 
with Autocracy, Absolutism and the 
divine right of Kings —to Hell with 
the Hapsburg and Hohenzollern.” 


Frank M. O’Brien’s “The Un- 
known Soldier,” prize-winner in 1922, 
with its “enthronement of Duty and 
Honor,” its “the years may bring ero- 
sion to the granite but not to the 
memory of the Unknown,” was made 
ironical during the long armistice; as 
if homage having been paid in rhe- 
toric, it was not necessary to pay it 
with realities. But as true as his “so 
long as men revere the finer things of 
life the tomb of the nameless hero 
will remain a shrine” is the fact that 
this obituary editorial is one of the 
finest ever written. The use of per- 
sonification, of questions, of concrete 
description, of quotation, is notable. 

George B. Parker, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, shared the award in 
1936 with Felix Morley, Washington 
Post, the only time this has hap- 
pened. Parker’s “Censorship, You— 
and Us,”® of October 11, 1935, pub- 
lished in all Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, made free use of the personal 
pronoun, “you,” and of colloquial 
comparisons: 


We want to talk frankly with you. 
. . . You are right to be suspicious. . . . 
Use salt whenever you feel it is needed. 
. . . So we want to ask your help in a 
problem that must necessarily be yours 
as well as ours. 

Censorship and war go together just 
as censorships and dictatorships do. A 
correspondent . . . is under wraps... . 
Propaganda is as much a part of war 
as are machine guns and airplanes. 


The editorial ended with a quota- 
tion from Mr. Dooley, whose pene- 


® Milton J. Pike, Parker's secretary, 
made available this editorial which was in- 
cluded in the judging. 
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trating comments are not all dated, 
whose appeal is still potent: ” 


This is no time for artlessness either 
on the part of newspapers or newspa- 
per readers. We wish we were all-see- 
ing, but we must agree with Mr. Doo- 
ley, who said: 


“Newspapers are not perfect, and 
neither is the human race.” 


“My Country "Tis Of Thee,” R. 
G. Callvert’s prize-winner in 1939, 
reflects, in its eleven-fold repetition 
of “in this land of ours, this America,” 
faith in “a peace material and a peace 
spiritual” that subsequent events 
have not justified. Its nationalism 
and its confidence in isolation, if 
“foreign isms ... are barred from 
our shores,” were, however, all too 
characteristic of many editorial writ- 
ers and national leaders. 

Bart Howard’s “Europe’s Emper- 
or,” of March 17, 1939, is prophetic 
in title and in conclusion: 


The continental balance of power, 
deftly maintained, with grave lapses, 
of course, by Britain’s ministerial jug- 
glery, trembles under the tread of 
Europe’s Emperor. 


And it is graphic in description: 


How many a plotting hour ticked 
secretly across the clock as Hitler sug- 
gested and Henlein acquiesced may 
only be surmised. But at last the Sude- 
ten Germans, under superb coaching, 
were letter-perfect in their parts, and 
the Reich was ready to rescue their 
brothers from the tyranny of “ruth- 
less Czecho-Slovakia.” What would the 
neighbors say—the Great Powers 
pledged to safgeuard that one green 
isle of democracy in stormy Central 
Europe? France was explicitly com- 
mitted; Russia conditionally; England 
impliedly. Chamberlain made his pil- 
grimage to the Fuehrer’s moutain re- 
treat, and later, with Daladier, con- 


10F,. P. Dunne’s “Mr. Dooley at His 
Best,” edited by Elmer Ellis, makes some 
of these classics readily available. 
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sented to the pillage of the little Re- 
public at Munich’s midnight. 


Two of the six editorials that were 
the chief bases for the award to Reu- 
ben Maury in 1941,” deal with war: 
“Satellite Nations,” March 11, 1940, 
and “Anti-Semitism In This Coun- 
try,” September 24, 1940. The first 
points to the trend toward bigger na- 
tions or national groups, the second 
disposes of the bogey of anti-Semit- 
ism. Quotations from each, grouped 
in paragraphs, illustrate Maury’s 
style devices and give his conclu- 
tions: 


In Europe especially, we look for the 
political map to come to resemble more 
and more a set of solar systems, with 
groups of small nations drawn like 
satellites into the orbits of big nations. 
. . . These fusions and amalgamations 
in Europe won’t be reached without 
trouble and bloodshed. The centrifugal 
tendency is almost as strong as the 
centripetal, because little kings or dic- 
tators and their satellite political job- 
holders will not give up a jot or tittle 
of their power without a struggle; and 
lots of plain-citizen hero worshipers 
can always be found to help out in such 
a struggle. . . . But the merger pro- 
cess is going to go on regardless, as it 
has been going on since centralized 
monarchies knocked over the rebellious 
and quarrelsome feudal lords. 

We think we are going into this war 
for the same deep, underlying cause 
that took us in last time—a cause 
which has nothing to do with the Jews, 
the bankers or the “merchants of 
death.” We believe the American peo- 
ple have a subconscious conviction that 
as long as Britain and the United States 
together have the world’s biggest com- 
bined naval power, these two nations 
can run the world; that we’ve got to 
hang together or we're likely to be 
hanged separately. Indeed, this war 
may be fought for the principal pur- 
pose of finding out if air power can 
conquer sea power. So, once again we 


1 Maury supplied the author with pho- 
tostats of the editorials. 
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seem to have given England a blank 
check, to draw on as needed. The out- 
look is dark, indeed. 


Typical of the spirit and tone of 
Geoffrey Parsons’ prize editorials are 
these paragraphs from “The Urgent 
Need of Unity,” January 15, 1941; 
and “The Republican Alternatives,” 
February 16, 1941. 


Before such a crisis the need of na- 
tional unity grows hourly. We do not 
mean a unity artificially imposed by 
law or threat or social pressure. We 
mean a unity achieved through frank 
debate, respect for disagreement and a 
realization that personalities and par- 
tisanship have no place in such an 
hour. 

It is opposition [to the Lend-Lease 
bill] which would hamstring the de- 
fenses of the nation by refusing full aid 
to Britain, and adopt the isolationist 
theory of America’s present safety and 
future progress, that will earn and re- 
ceive the condemnation of the voters. 
. . . We hope and trust that the party 
of Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt will not descend to a level 
of partisanship, personal antagonism 
and insularity but will rise to its op- 
portunities of future growth and suc- 
cess as the true party of nationalism 
and progress, alert to the realities of 
the world scene and proudly confident 
of America’s share in it. 


In the citation of this 1942 award 
was a sentence in the Pulitzer tradi- 
tion: “The selection of these edito- 
rials over others of great distinction 
and to the same patriotic purpose 
was chiefly influenced by a wish to 
recognize an outstanding instance 
where political affiliation was com- 
pletely subordinated to the national 
welfare and a newspaper firmly led 
its party to higher ground.” 

The award to Henry J. Haskell, in 
1938, from the evidence available, 
was also made in part on the basis of 
editorials on war, or conditions that 
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might lead to war. Haskell’s “com- 
pelling demonstration of editorial re- 
sponsibility and leadership” was evi- 
denced, according to Editor & Pub- 
lisher, by three outstanding series: 
too much government, economic and 
political conditions in Europe and 
economic conditions at home.” It is 
probable that W. W. Waymack, 1938 
prize-winner, and Forrest W. Sey- 
mour, 1943 winner, dealt with the 
subject of war, and that such edito- 
rials were a basis for their awards.” 

Editorials on politics and politicians 
by Pulitzer prize-winners include F. 
W. Buxton’s “Who Made Calvin 
Coolidge?”, Robert Lathan’s “The 
Plight of the South,” Charles S. 
Ryckman’s “The Gentleman From 
Nebraska,” John W. Owen’s “The 
Opposition,” Bart Howard’s “After 
the Battle” and by inference Has- 
kell’s series on “too much govern- 
ment.” 


Buxton’s editorial is interesting 
because of its ten-times repeated 


12 Haskell wrote the author, May 28, 
1948: ‘““We have no list of the editorials in 
question and did not reprint them in con- 
nection with the announcement or later. 
. . . This is a sad historical situation, but 
it exists unfortunately.” 

13 Editor @& Publisher, May 7, 1938, 
printed an “editorial’’ on editorial writing 
by Waymack, a paragraph from which re- 
flects the nature of his editorial work: 
“The day of the slam-bang partisan edi- 
torial, is, as we see it, done. The value of 
an editorial page is lessened, in some cases 
to about zero, by extreme bias. Our typical 
newspapers are not class publications any 
longer; they go to all strata. I personally 
believe that the maximum service is given 
and the maximum influence realized when 
an editorial page deliberately includes 
wisely-selected, diversified interpretative 
material that gives a pretty fair presenta- 
tion of all major points of view on all ma- 
jor issues. If a newspaper’s own editorials 
cannot stand up under this test, something 
is wrong with them, and they ought not 
to stand up. Moreover, I am strongly for 
fortifying this kind of service with a seri- 
ously handled “forum” for readers to ar- 
gue in. I believe that competitive condi- 
tions—radio, etc.—force newspapers more 
and more into this sort of thing, and that 
it is a ‘swell’ thing for the newspapers and 
for our democratic society.” 
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question, “Who Made Calvin Cool- 
idge?” and for its specific answers, 
each followed by an “of course” and 
a wealth of biographical detail. 
Longer and more interpretative is 
Ryckman’s editorial on Senator 
George W. Norris. Colloquial in lan- 
guage, crammed with colorful com- 
parisons, this editorial presents Nor- 
ris as the symbolical agent of the 
“instinctive resentment in the hearts 
of these people of the states be- 
tween the Mississippi and the moun- 
tains against the failure of the Far 


East to understand and appreciate 
the Middle West.” “ 


The national conception of a Ne- 
braskan is that of a big hayshaker, 
with a pitchfork in his hands, a straw 
in his mouth, a musical comedy goatee 
on his chin, a patch on the seat of his 
overalls and the muck of the barnyard 
on his boots. . . . George Norris is the 
burr Nebraska delights in putting un- 
der the Eastern saddle. He is the re- 
prisal for all the jokes of the vaudevil- 
lists, the caricatures of cartoonists and 
the jibes of humorists that have come 
out of the East in the last quarter cen- 
tury. .. . But it [Nebraska] has never 
had another senator who let the whole 
world know there was a “Gentleman 
from Nebraska” in the manner he has 
succeeded in doing. . . . He has put 
the “Gentleman from Nebraska” on ev- 
ery front page in America, and has kept 
him there. 


Lathan’s editorial views with phi- 
losophical alarm “the perilous posi- 
tion” of the South, with “virtually 
no national program and virtually no 
national leadership.” 

John W. Owens’ “The Opposition,” 
the editorial which influenced the 
jury greatly in giving him the award 
in 1937, is decidedly in the philos- 


%4 And in the opinion of some editorial 
writers supplies proof again that “a pro- 
phet is not without honor, save in his own 
country and in his own house.” 
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ophical vein. It explains “the intel- 
lectual poverty of the Republican 
party” in 1936, and discusses Roose- 
velt’s “appropriating what was left 
of the intellectual vitality of the Re- 
publican party.” His conclusion, if 
not a stimulant to the renascence of 
the party, was a significant comment 
on democratic government: 


It is this intellectual collapse of the 
Republican party that, to those who 
have some understanding of the need 
of a two-party system in democratic 
government, is the worst feature of 
the recent campaign. . . . There would 
be no serious difficulty in building a 
formidable opposition to Mr. Roose- 
velt, and in thus preserving the two- 
party system in effectual form, if there 
were intelligence in the leadership of 
the Republican party. But the bald 
and unvarnished fact is that the intel- 
lect of the Republican party is at the 
lowest ebb of its entire history. 


Haskell’s series on “too much gov- 
ernment” is not available, but Bart 
Howard’s “After the Battle,” of June 
15, 1939, comments with an eye to 
the future, in colloquial language, on 
the overthrow of the Pendergast ma- 
chine: 


Democracy is the best form of gov- 
ernment the genius of man has yet 
contrived. But it can’t be wound up 
like a clock and left to run. Its suc- 
cessful operation is predicated on an 
alert, energetic, militant citizenship. 


Corruption is a spineless creature. 
Bossism, which personifies corruption, 
has no sinew, no fiber, no stamina. It 
may be a big, brazen braggart, as the 
Pendergast machine was, but the min- 
ute it is attacked with purpose, the 
minute it is challenged by a Governor 
with fight in his eye, the minute the 
people see that the issue has been 
joined and swing into formation— 
that minute the Pendergast machine’s 
finish was “in the bag.” . . . We have 
seen the state-shadowing Pendergast 
machine crack, crumble and collapse in 
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the gale of a resolute public opinion. 
The machine’s little hangers-on will 
scatter like chaff in the wind. 


Outstanding among the prize edi- 
torials dealing with justice and civil 
liberties are the short, simple but 
highly effective “To An Anxious 
Friend,” by William Allen White; 
and the long, judicial and regrettably 
fruitless “We Submit—,” by F. Lau- 
riston Bullard. White’s was in de- 
fense of free speech and a free press, 
against an order of the Kansas In- 
dustrial Court, Characterized, as the 
title suggests, by direct appeal, the 
editorial concludes with these senten- 
ces: 


This nation will survive, this state 
will prosper, the orderly business of 
life will go forward if only men can 
speak in whatever way given them to 
utter what their hearts hold—by voice, 
by posted card, by letter or by press. 
Reason never has failed man. Only 
force and repression have made wrecks 
of the world. 


Bullard’s editorial reversed his 
original judgment on the question of 
the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti, re- 
viewed with restraint the evidence 
and the court record and requested 
a new trial. It makes skillful use of 
facts, of the style devices of repeti- 
tion and alliteration; and circles back 
in the last paragraph, quoted below, 
to its persuasive opening: 

Let it be remembered that the new 
trial is asked for on the basis of evi- 
dence never before the Supreme Court 
previously. The court has ruled on ex- 
ceptions to the old trial, never on all 
evidence for a new one. If on a new 
trial the defendants shall again be 
found guilty we shall be infinitely bet- 
ter off than if we proceed to execution 
on the basis of the trial already held; 
the shadow of doubt which abides in 
the minds of large numbers of patient 
investigators of this whole case will 
have been removed. And if on second 
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trial Sacco and Vanzetti should be de- 
clared guiltless everybody would re- 
joice that no monstrous injustice shall 
have been done. We submit these views 
with no reference whatever to the per- 
sonality of the defendants, and with- 
out allusion now to that atmosphere 
of radicalism of which we heard so 
much in 1921. 


Harvey E. Newbranch’s prize edi- 
torial, “Law and the Jungle,” dealt 
vigorously with mob action against 
a Negro in Omaha, as Louis I. Jaffe’s 
“An Unspeakable Act of Savagery” 
did with the lynching of a Negro in 
Houston. Grover C. Hall’s series on 
gangism, floggings and racial intol- 
erance in Alabama are not available 
for comments. Editor & Publisher, 
May 12, 1928, recorded that Hall 
“not only attacked floggers, but at- 
tacked every great and small public- 
ist who neglected to denounce the 
floggers and the Klan.” It also re- 
printed one short editorial, ““We Pre- 
dict a Freeze,” which shows his apt 
use of figurative expression: 


The fiery cross is not a permanent 
source of heat. It will burn out, leaving 
charred remains fit only for use in four 
and one-half gallon kegs. Those politi- 
cians who thought it was to be as long- 
lived as the sun, and accordingly re- 
solved to keep themselves warm by it 
alone, will presently find themselves 
shivering in the cold. Then if they ask 
the faithful keepers of the constitution- 
al home-fires for a blanket, they will be 
given a bedsheet and told to be on their 
way. 


Maury’s “Toward Totalitarian- 
ism,” of February 11, 1940, provides 
a transition from editorials concerned 
with civil liberties to those devoted 
to economic conditions. After noting 
and documenting “a strong current 
in human affairs toward totalitarian- 
ism all over the world,” Maury voices 
a hope “that if the United States 
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goes in for totalitarianism some way 
can be found to preserve the freedom 
of the mind”: 


We mean freedom of speech and 
press, liberty to say what you think, 
whether your thoughts are worth a 
hoot or not. A system under which we 
had not only to live and do business as 
the Government ordered but also had 
—as in Russia and Germany—to think 
as the Government thought, would be 
unendurable, we believe, to most Amer- 
icans. 


His “Chemistry—The New Fron- 
tier,” of January 3, 1940, which Edi- 
tor & Publisher reprinted May 10, 
1941, saluted the achievements of 
applied chemistry in the preceding 
decade; suggested “a big hand .. . 
to the industrial organizations which 
pour money into research laboratories 
for discovery and development of 
these things.” But it expressed doubt 
whether “chemury” would solve our 
main economic problems by making 
millions of new jobs. 

Three other prize-winners wrote 
on economic conditions. Edward M. 
Kingsbury’s “The House of a Hun- 
dred Sorrows” gave editorial support 
to the New York Times’ 1925 “One 
Hundred Neediest Cases” campaign. 
Filled with concrete details, it is ex- 
cellent for its vivid descriptive writ- 
ing.” Haskell’s series on “economic 
conditions at home” is not available 
for comment. Edwin P. Chase’s 
“Where Is Our Money?” gives an in- 
cisive and factual, if one-sided, anal- 
ysis of “the depression years.” 

15 To the fifteen Pulitzer prizes that New 
York Times staff members have been 
awarded, this writer hopes ——e. in 
editorial writing, may soon be added. The 
— quality of editorials in Charles 


re’s Days of Decision indicates the de- 
sirability of such recognition. 
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We danced and are still paying the 
fiddler. Like children we have sought 
someone to blame for our plight and 
also like children we now seek some 
magic way to cure our ills and expect 
the government to provide the cure. 
... In every way we have met the 
crisis which was thrust upon us as 
though we had nothing to do with pro- 
ducing it. As a matter of fact, we had 
all to do with producing it. In the 
proportion that the individual citizen 
went haywire with extravagance and 
reckless spending, governmental units 
went on the same kind of an orgy and 
whooped our taxes 100 per cent in ten 
years. .. . We are spending huge sums 
of money, borrowed for the purpose, 
in an endeavor to squander ourselves 
back to prosperity. In the face of the 
fact that debt is one of the basic causes 
of our troubles, we are following the 
theory that incurring more debt would 
cure us. . . The only way back to solid 
ground and to a degree of prosperit 
and well-being commensurate with 
common sense and economic sound- 
ness will be by the application of thrift 
and hard work and the balancing of 
the budget of every individual. The 
old haywire days are gone forever. But 
a large percentage of our population 
still believe in Santa Claus and in good 
fairies. The cause of the present eco- 
nomic condition of the country in large 
measure can be ascertained by every 
citizen by looking in the mirror. 
Outstanding in analysis of eco- 

nomic conditions was a series by 
Charles G. Ross, then chief Wash- 
ington correspondent of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Editorial in nature, 
this series, “The Country’s Plight: 
What Can Be Done About It?” re- 
ceived a Pulitzer prize as “disting- 
uished service of a Washington cor- 
respondent.” It appeared in Novem- 
ber, 1931, and might well have re- 
ceived the editorial award in 1982, 
when no such award was given. 





A Selection of Articles From the 
AP Managing Editors Convention 


Foreword 


T= ARTICLES which follow this note were presented at the 
annual conference of the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association in the Drake Hotel, Chicago, September 8 to 11. 

The Association’s annual conferences have two purposes: To 
provide opportunity for exchange of ideas among the editors, and 
to enable them to discuss common problems with the AP manage- 
ment. While “shop talk” on news and picture handling is the es- 
sence of the program, emphasis is also placed on analysis of the 
relationship of the press to current social trends. 

The 1943 meeting dealt primarily with problems incident to 
the editing of newspapers in wartime. Among such problems were 
the handling of foreign news, the relationship of newspapers to OWI 
and the agencies charged with censorship, picture production and 
editing, press and radio, manpower difficulties and the print paper 
shortage. The program was arranged by the executive committee of 
the Association. The management and directorate of the AP are 
always well represented at the Association’s annual meetings, but 
they have no responsibility of the meetings, nor any hand in ar- 
ranging the program. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, who 
was present at the 1943 meeting, suggested that the QuaRTERLY 
bring to its readers several of the talks presented during the four- 
day gathering. He proposed the omission of discussions that dealt 
with general and social problems rather than journalistic practice, 
techniques and problems, and it was necessary to omit others be- 
cause some speakers used neither notes nor manuscript. The exec- 
utive committee was more than pleased to approve the suggestion. 

As retiring chairman of the committee, I have recommended to 
my successor, George W. Healy, Jr., managing editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, that future committees consider provid- 
ing a stenographic report of the annual proceedings, and that if 
possible arrangements be made for publication of significant manu- 
scripts, and perhaps a convention digest, in the QUARTERLY. 

Bast L. Watters, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, APMEA. 
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The Daily Routine 
Of a “Picture Newspaper” 


By William J. White, Jr. 


Mr. White is the picture editor of the New York 
Daily News. He presented this discussion of his 
department’s problems before the Associated 
Press Managing Editors in Chicago, September 


10, 1943. 


TANDING before managing edi- 

tors is nothing new to me. But I 
have usually stood before just one at 
a time. And my part of the conversa- 
tions—if you can call them that—has 
usually been confined to “yes, sir,” 
and “no, sir.” It gives me great pleas- 
ure, therefore, to have managing edi- 
tors in a position where they can’t 
talk back. 

The subject under discussion— 
news pictures—is one on which I 
have deep-seated convictions. They 
are the result of dealing in pictures 
for almost a quarter of a century; the 
fruits of much surreptitious observa- 
tion of readers in subways, street- 
cars and Els; the findings after much 
palaver with Joe, the iceman, the 
President of the First National Bank 
and the little woman at home. 

I have been asked to describe how 
we of the New York News handle pic- 
tures. We call ourselves “New York’s 
Picture Newspaper.” Hence, it goes 
without saying, we regard pictures as 
a pretty important part of the cur- 
riculum. In our setup, as a result, we 
have a Picture Department, whose 
sole reason for existence is the han- 
dling of illustrations. The personnel 
numbers fourteen. This department 


takes care of what is unblushingly re- 
ferred to as the “art” for all editions 
of the paper. These include the five 
daily editions, the Sunday black and 
white, the pre-date, and the Roto. 
A time span of from 10 in the morn- 
ing until 4 the following morning is 
covered by this crew of fourteen. We 
make picture changes for virtually all 
editions and the consumption of ma- 
terial is enormous. By means of this 
arrangement, all pictures pass 
through the hands of the picture edi- 
tor, and with him rests the decision 
as to whether a picture will be run in 
the daily, be held for Roto, Sunday 
pre-date or Sunday black and white, 
or be discarded entirely. In addition, 
the picture editor has under his su- 
pervision the picture assignment ed- 
itor and the fifty-odd members of the 
photograph and studio staffs. 

I don’t want to give the impression 
that I work around the clock. All un- 
used pictures which come in after I 
leave at night are put aside for my 
inspection the following day. 

Our own photographic staff covers 
the five boroughs of the city pretty 
completely. Staff men are also used 
on assignments outside that area, 
particularly if we feel that a little 
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time will be gained over syndicate 
coverage. Should one of the editors 
pop up with an idea that would re- 
quire sending a cameraman far out 
of town, we do not hesitate over his 
going. 

Shortly before we entered the war, 
prior to the time that censorship re- 
strictions were imposed, we sent pho- 
tographers on tours of war camps and 
plants—trips that took many weeks. 
Up until the time we turned over our 
two planes for government use, we 
kept them busy flying camera men 
from job to job—anything from a 
flood in Ohio to an explosion in Ten- 
nessee or a political convention in 
Buffalo. We continue to send men on 
out-of-town assignments, especially 
where we want coverage that we can- 
not expect the syndicate to provide, 
but our readers must wait a little 
longer for the pictures than formerly. 
The studio staff of approximately 
thirty-five photographers maintains a 
sizable output of prints, and on days 
when there is an exciting array of 
war pictures, and the local material 
gets the old heaveho, I can feel the 
accusing eye of the auditor boring a 
hole in my back as he glumly esti- 
mates the cost per local picture. 

But that’s far from the full story 
of the flood of pictures that swamps 
my desk from day to day. We receive 
the entire service—both mail and 
wirephoto—of the Associated Press 
and Acme Newspictures. We contract 
for the complete service of Wide 
World Photos. There is also deliv- 
ered to my desk daily the offering of 
International News Photos. I hardly 
need to mention the stream of stuff 
that comes from the training camps 
and from the alphabetical agencies in 
Washington. And every editor re- 
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ceives plenty of visits from free lance 
photographers, not to mention the 
amateurs. Those visits to a New 
York city room are proportionately 
higher in number. New York also 
shelters many one-man syndicates, 
most of them with some stealthy con- 
nections in Europe. They don’t show 
up each day, but on occasion they 
produce something good. 

Oh, yes—I forgot the press agents. 
Most generous fellows on earth—with 
pictures of their clients. 

To editors who have at their com- 
mand the offerings of only one syn- 
dicate may come the thought that a 
moron should be able to turn out in- 
teresting picture pages with that 
wealth of material at his disposal. 
Actually the amount of duplication 
among the syndicates is very great. 
Our picture men discover to their 
sorrow, when they are presented with 
the problem of answering the insati- 
able demands of those editions that 
are forever staring themi in the face, 
that the supply is actually scanty. 


N AVERAGE day goes some- 
thing like this: 

The assignment desk has been as 
busy as a Fascist trying to find ex- 
cuses today in Italy. Three or four 
ladies have sliced the throats of their 
beloved spouses, and all have stated 
for publication that they did it be- 
cause they loved them. Bessie Beady- 
eyes has come in from Hollywood, 
draping herself tastefully over her 
luggage at Grand Central Station, 
having made sure—before the pho- 
tographer shot—that a sufficient 
acreage of nylon hose was exposed to 
public view. Fiorello LaGuardia has 
reluctantly posed for a picture direct- 
ing traffic during a daytime air raid 
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drill. Two babies have been snatched 
out of carriages while their mothers 
were snatching themselves a couple 
of innocent scotch and sodas at the 
corner refreshment parlor. The 
phones on the city desk have been 
ringing constantly, and George 
Schmidt, the assignment editor, has 
torn out the last three remaining 
hairs from his head trying to cover 
all the jobs. My desk is loaded with 
pictures, and I’m wondering how I 
am going to do justice to them in the 
limited amount of space at my dis- 
posal. One phone rings. A second 
phone rings. 

One call is from AP, the other from 
Acme. Both callers are breathless 
with the announcement that the 
Navy has decided to release imme- 
diately the pictures on the latest sea 
battle. And they are marvelous! 
They'll be started toward the Daily 
News in fifteen minutes. They’re 
knockouts! 

Now it’s my turn to start tearing 
out hair. While awaiting the arrival 
of the sea battle pictures, I break the 
news gently to Mr. Schmidt that pos- 
sibly we may have to leave out one 
or two of the excellent pictures sup- 
plied by his superb staff. George 
looks at me suspiciously, asks what’s 
up. I tell him that we’ll have a shot 
or two on a war story. George, who 
is something of a pessimist, and who 
also knows that I am occasionally 
given to understatement, bows his 
head on his desk and breaks into un- 
controllable sobs. I tiptoe gently out 
of there. 

The battle pictures arrive and they 
live up to advance notices. As a re- 
sult, the three throat-slitting ladies 
get a half column each, the missing 
babies get one column, and the shy 
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little violet from City Hall goes into 
the discord. Bessie Beadyeyes? She'll 
probably wind up decorating an en- 
graver’s boudoir. 

Some of the pictures which failed 
to make the daily paper, are, of 
course, salvaged for other sections. 
That is one great advantage, inci- 
dentally, of having the picture prop- 
lems all under one roof. Possibly the 
photographer covering one of the 
missing baby stories got a good hu- 
man interest shot of the family dog 
peering mournfully into the empty 
carriage. That picture might wind up 
in the Roto section. Or the mayor 
might have had a number of out-of- 
town fire chiefs as his guests at the 
air-raid drill, and that picture might 
see the light of day in the pre-date. 

We welcome anyone who comes to 
the office bearing a picture. The per- 
centage of hits is pretty low, but we 
never give up hope. I have a little 
feature in the Roto section called the 
Animal Corner, which has the same 
hypnotic attraction for readers that 
airplanes or time-tables have for Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Contributions revealing 
an extremely fuzzy shot of the family 
cat—the accompanying letter says 
that the cat is bouncing a ball on her 
nose, but the picture didn’t turn out 
well enough to show it—come in by 
the hundreds, most by mail but many 
by hand. Even members of the staff 
sidle up to me with shots of Towser. 
Since you can’t insult a newspaper 
man, I just say “No!” But it takes 
time and tact to send the readers 
away, with their pets’ pictures in 
hand and with still a little good will 
toward the News left in their hearts. 

The most welcome visitors are 
those who are fortunate enough to be 
at the scene of a fire or accident and 
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happen to have their cameras with 
them. They have saved my life on 
many occasions. Despite the excel- 
lent photo services, there comes inevi- 
tably every now and then a time 
when there is nothing remotely re- 
sembling a picture good enough for 
Page 1. The hands of the clock con- 
tinue on their remorseless way to 
dead-line time. Suddenly the recep- 
tionist appears to announce that a 
seedy looking gent awaits without, 
bearing in his hands a roll of film 
which, he maintains, depicts a down- 
town fire that was cleaned up before 
our boys get there. 

The seedy guy is brought in. His 
clothes look as though pajamas have 
been rationed for weeks and he has 
no points. I get the film away from 
him and hasten into the dark room, 
turning it over to the studio man- 
ager. 

The roll is now being dumped into 
the hypo. Let’s slip into the develop- 
ing room and have a look under the 
safe light. 

Exposure No. 1. Remember the 
shots they used to take years ago at 
seances? Gobs of ectoplasm floating 
through the air? That describes the 
picture exactly. But any resemblance 
to a fire is purely accidental. Num- 
ber 2 is a complete blank. Number 3 
looks like one of those pictures made 
just as the bomb went off. And so on, 
down the line, as our hearts sink low- 
er and lower, till we come to num- 
ber 8. 

By some mischance it is a honey. 
Timing perfect. It shows a fireman 
carrying a young woman down a lad- 
der. Smoke billows around them. And 
the proportions are perfect for Page 
\ 

We rush out, throw our arms 
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around the seedy guy’s neck, and kiss 
him on both cheeks. He has heard be- 
fore that newspaper men are slightly 
nuts, so makes no scene. We agree 
on a price, he departs happy, and my 
good disposition returns. 

In all seriousness, the point I am 
trying to make is that a good picture 
may bob up anywhere. Encourage 
that bobbing. Establish a reputation 
for paying good prices for pictures. 
Not only will that bring the occa- 
sional good ones into your net, but it 
will also mean quick phone calls from 
tipsters who happen by as news is in 
the making. 


HE PICTURES that have been 

streaming to my desk are sorted 
and assigned to their destinations as 
rapidly as they arrive. Some go to 
the art department to be retouched 
for the picture pages; some are turned 
over to a man known as the with- 
story editor—his responsibility is pro- 
viding run-of-paper art; some are held 
aside for use in the picture pages of 
the Sunday pre-date edition; some go 
to the sports department; some are 
tossed to the rotogravure artist to be 
incorporated into roto pages. 

That goes on throughout the fore- 
noon and afternoon. Meanwhile the 
lay-out artist is busy shaping up the 
centre spread, or, as we call it, the 
double truck. The picture editor indi- 
cates which pictures he wants in the 
preferred positions, and the sizes they 
are to be played. The double truck 
dummy is eventually laid out. If 
there is room in the paper for an ex- 
tra page or two of pictures—this hap- 
pens rarely now, due to newsprint 
and zine shortage—that is taken care 
of. When the photographers who 
have been to the race track, ball 
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games and other sports events have 
returned, the back page is shaped up. 
Finally, the front page. The clock 
now says 5:30 and we lean back for a 
smoke. 

But there is still plenty to be done. 
The caption writers have been active, 
and as each caption is finished it is 
turned over to me for inspection. If 
found okay, it goes to the copy desk. 
If it is susceptible of improvement, it 
is returned to the caption writer for 
another try. 

In order that it may keep abreast 
of the news, the picture department 
receives its own copy from the AP 
and UP printers, as well as dupli- 
cates of all local stories. The wire 
copy is handled by the map editor. 
His chief function, as the title im- 
plies, is the preparation of maps for 
stories that may be benefited by their 
use. During the course of the day, 
as the war stories and communiqués 
come in, we review the situation to- 
gether and reach a decision as to 
what fronts shall have map illustra- 
tion, the area to be covered and the 
size of the cut. These maps are re- 
made from edition to edition to keep 
up with the latest information. 

Yet another function of the pic- 
ture department is handling the Roto 
section. This includes the making of 
appointments for the One and Three 
Color Studio, the layouts of pictures 
on the monoroto pages and the re- 
search required for the many historic- 
al maps in color in the double truck. 

Speaking of color, I wish every- 
body could see a speed shot of a 
scene from “Oklahoma,” the great 
musical hit now playing in New 
York. This was made while the dan- 
cers were flying through their act, 
and reveals the possibilities of color 
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in the bright new world that’s com- 
ing after the war. The equipment for 
making action in color has already 
been developed (of course, since the 
barriers went up, it is no longer avail- 
able) . We’ve been hearing about col- 
or in the dailies for years, but I be- 
lieve that after the war it will come 
into general use. 

Most non-New York editors prob- 
ably have a better acquaintance with 
our predated Sunday edition than 
with the city editions. The features 
are common to both, but the pre-date 
black and white picture pages are 
made up expressly for that edition, 
and do not appear in the city run. 

For reasons of closer cooperation, 
the art department is located imme- 
diately adjacent to the picture de- 
partment, since it is there that the 
pages are dummied and the pictures 
must be retouched and scaled. The 
picture editor is in charge of the art 
department, which has a personnel of 
about thirty. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a 
member of the picture department of 
the News must not only know pic- 
tures, but also be a general all-around 
newspaper man who keeps himself 
thoroughly informed on all branches 
of the news, from war to sports and 
amusements. He should be able to 
say without hesitation the number of 
wives Tommy Manville has had; pro- 
vide the name and general history of 
the head of the newest government 
bureau; give a freehand and reason- 
ably accurate sketch of the battle 
line in Russia; know without looking 
it up that the Dodgers obtained Louis 
Olmo from Montreal and that he is 
hitting about .350 per cent, and be 
able to employ jive language in a cap- 
tion on a picture for Frank Sinatra 
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fans. Due to the ravages of war, not 
all in my department quite attain 
that goal, since there have been many 
replacements of late. But they are all 
pointed in that direction. The men 
are shifted frequently from job to job 
in the department to enable them to 
take over at a moment’s notice any 
given one. 


T GIVES me a feeling of acute 

distress in a certain locality to 
hear newspaper men express them- 
selves on pictures in this wise: 

“Oh, yes,” they say. “Pictures have 
their place, of course. They help dress 
up a page.” Rot! What do they mean, 
dress up a page? I have watched too 
many people turn the pages of their 
newspapers, glancing idly at each one 
until a picture appears, then stop to 
examine the picture and read the cap- 
tion, totally ignoring the rest of the 
page which is being “dressed up”! In 
other words, the reader swallows the 
bait without being caught. 

But maybe you are an editor with 
a purpose, spelled with a capital P. 
Possibly you don’t care what the mob 
thinks or desires; your aim is to give 
complete coverage of the news, no 
matter how dull it is. Maybe you 
aren’t concerned as to whether your 
pages are read or not. 

You have at your disposal one of 
the greatest picture gathering organi- 
zations in the world—the Associated 
Press. The AP has quite a staff of 
photographers scattered over these 
United States. But it cannot cover 
every nook and corner, and it cer- 
tainly can’t, and shouldn’t be re- 
quired to, cover your city better than 
you do yourselves. Right now the 
service is top heavy with war pic- 
tures. It is my belief that the general 
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public could do with fewer war pic- 
tures and more of domestic happen- 
ings. But where are the pictures of 
the latter variety? I don’t receive 
them, and, as I have said, I see all 
that the syndicates have to offer. 

I know you are going to tell me 
that by the time you get all the 
worth-while war pictures in the pa- 
per, there’s room for little else. I'll 
make a guess that many of you have 
cut down on your photographic staffs, 
or have not replaced men who have 
gone to war. You'll tell me about the 
difficulties in getting film, bulbs, and 
paper. We’ve been up against that, 
too. We’ve simply instructed camera- 
men to be more economical. Where 
they formerly might have shot three 
exposures, they now make two. On a 
job where they might have used a 
dozen plates, they now confine them- 
selves to eight. And, speaking of cut- 
ting down, I think our whole studio 
staff, which numbers about fifty, is 
just three short of its full strength 
back in the piping days of peace. 

Then, too, there is the newsprint 
shortage. We’re not affected, I sup- 
pose. We only consume 207,000 tons 
yearly—about 570 tons a day. May- 
be we haven’t been burning, despite 
rationing, the midnight oil trying to 
find ways and means of cutting down. 
We’ve chiseled here, we’ve pared 
there, and we’re still at it. But we are 
going to continue publishing as many 
pictures and maps as we possibly can. 

But, you will say, you are a pic- 
ture newspaper. You're not much 
concerned about news coverage. 
You're just a tabloid, meant for the 
stenographers and the truck drivers 
and the illiterates. 

You could get an argument on the 
idea that we’re not concerned about 
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news coverage, but that’s not my 
purpose. I want to arouse a great yen 
to publish pictures—good pictures, 
indifferent pictures, even bad pic- 
tures, if need be. 

It’s a funny thing, but some edi- 
tors will print anything, so long as it’s 
in type, but_reject all pictures unless 
they rate among the year’s best. Aft- 
er all, how often do they get the start 
of a World War to scream about? 
Just once every twenty-five years! 
And they expect pictures of the same 
calibre daily, else they don’t get 
printed. 

Another thing. I’ve heard many ed- 
itors beefing about radio. Many of 
them have more or less reluctantly 
established tie-ups with it. We have, 
too. But the amazing part of it all is 
that newspapers can give the public 
something that radio can’t, and many 
of them scorn to take advantage of 
the opportunity. You can tune in the 
radio almost any hour, or half-hour 
for that matter, of the day or night 
and get good, meaty digests of the 
day’s news. They shout out bulletins 
as fast as they come in, and no news- 
paper on earth can compete with 
them. The news is cold by the time 
replates reach the street. But, until 
television comes into general use— 
and we know that cannot happen 
until after the war—the radio cannot 
give the public pictures. 

I have been thinking of how the 
newspapers of the country would han- 
dle the mythical story of the col- 
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lapse of the Empire State Building 
during the course of an air raid on 
New York. I visualize eight column 
streamers in the largest type the com- 
posing rooms could offer. I have a 
mental picture of hundreds of page 
ones, two-thirds of each given over 
to a head running along this line— 
“EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
TOPPLES DURING AIR RAID 
ON NEW YORK; THOUSAND 
DEAD”—with an eight column lead, 
set in 24 point, taking up the other 
third. Of course, every radio in the 
country would have been blaring 
nothing else for the preceding hour— 
or two—or three; with the result that 
probably the only one in the whole 
United States unacquainted with the 
disaster would be the poor little deaf 
old lady way out in the country 
whom the visiting nurse failed to call 
on that day. Possibly some very ad- 
vanced thinkers among the editors 
have used two or three precious col- 
umns at the bottom of the page to 
print the first wirephoto showing the 
tallest building in the world in ruins. 
And maybe two or three of the hun- 
dreds who have that service at their 
command have cut the head down to 
a modest one line of 96 point reading, 
“FIRST PICTURE OF EMPIRE 
STATE IN RUINS,” and smashed 
the shot for the rest of the page. 
What sheets, proportionately, will 
sell the most papers? The ones with 
the modest little two or three column 
cut at the bottom? Don’t be silly! 





Photo Coverage of the War 
By the “Still Picture Pool” 


By F. A. Resch 


Executive newsphoto editor of the Associated 
Press, Mr. Resch presented this discussion before 
the Associated Press Managing Editors in Chi- 
cago on September 11, 1943. He has been a news 
photography specialist for twelve years. 


ICTURE coverage of this war, 

with all its faults, is something of 
a phenomenon, because there never 
has been any coverage like it. 

With the British, for example, it is 
a rare occasion when a civilian pho- 
tographer is permitted to move in ac- 
tion with the troops. Seldom are civil- 
ian cameramen permitted with the 
Royal Navy. In Russia and Ger- 
many, of course, no civilian photog- 
rapher ever gets close to the line of 
battle—and the same applies in most 
countries at war. The United States 
is the only nation that permits some 
sort of systematic coverage by civil- 
ian photographers in its battle zones. 

The fact that Uncle Sam does al- 
low a limited number of them has 
been a leading reason why newspa- 
pers of this country have been re- 
ceiving more comprehensive picture 
coverage in this than in any other 
war. 

How is this picture coverage han- 
dled, and why? 

Right after Pearl Harbor, the War 
and Navy Departments made it plain 
that any civilian camera coverage 
would have to be on a basis of pooled 
manpower. It was pointed out that 


the quota of such manpower would 
be definitely and sharply limited — 
that it would be futile for agencies to 
try to duplicate assignments — that 
the only means of handling the prob- 
lem would be to get as many men as 
permitted into as many areas as per- 
mitted, and pool the results. It was 
emphasized also that all combat pic- 
tures, whether official or civilian, 
would be made available to any and 
all alike as a matter of public policy. 

The result was the organization of 
the wartime expedient through 
which newspapers obtain American 
civilian photographers’ pictures from 
all fronts—pictures taken by news 
photographers. This is called the still 
picture pool. The pooling arrange- 
ment, operating under official approv- 
al of the Army and Navy and with 
their cooperation from the start, is 
based on the general principle of 
share-the-manpower and _ share-the- 
production. 

The original pool participants—the 
Associated Press, Acme, Internation- 
al News Photos and Life —have 
charted the pool’s course from the 
beginning, within the rules as pre- 
scribed by the Army and Navy. The 
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pool always has been and still is open 
to any other comers willing to share 
the job under the rules. There are 
many things we don’t like about it, 
probably many things the War and 
Navy Departments don’t like about 
it. But it is the only answer up to this 
point on civilian camera coverage of 
the war. All things considered, it has 
been a reasonably harmonious and 
equitable wartime expedient. 

The pool photographers — more 
than thirty of them—have done a 
generally good job. They have pro- 
duced a great many of the outstand- 
ing pictures of the war. On many oc- 
casions they have produced in the 
tough spots when it really counted. 

At present, for example, there are 
four pool photographers with the 
South Pacific fleet; two in the North 
Pacific; four or five with the army in 
the Australia-New Guinea theater; 
three in India and China; half a doz- 
en or more in North Africa and the 
Mediterranean theater—at least five 
were in Sicily during the campaign 
there; three in the British Isles; oth- 
ers with the Atlantic fleet, one with 
the Panama command, and so forth. 

Some months ago a pool editor- 
coordinator was assigned to Honolulu 
to keep the pool strings tied there, 
and another is on the job with the 
Eisenhower command, with the job 
of spreading pool manpower in the 
Mediterranean area to best advan- 
tage, in cooperation with the army. 

Needless to say, the pool is contin- 
ually doing its best to obtain im- 
proved facilities and better assign- 
ments for all these pool photogra- 
phers, as well as improved transpor- 
tation to get their product back to 
this country in the best possible time. 

In addition to pictures produced by 
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pool photographers, we receive also 
the many official pictures—from the 
Army, Navy, Signal Corps, Marine 
Corps, the OWI and various other 
agencies—plus official pictures from 
the various Allied governments. Also, 
rather frequent pictures of enemy 
origin have become available through 
channels in London, or in such neu- 
tral spots as Stockholm or Lisbon. 

What proportions of war pictures 
come from each of these sources? 
During June and July of this year, 
for example, we serviced on Wire- 
photo a total of 939 war pictures from 
abroad—an average of about fifteen 
a day—including both general and 
regional transmissions. Of this total, 
pool photographers produced more 
than 40 per cent. All United States 
official sources—representing literal- 
ly hundreds of photographers—pro- 
duced about 30 per cent. Britain of- 
ficial sources accounted for about 10 
per cent, and all other sources to- 
gether produced the rest. 

Dozens of war pictures which we 
service every week, of course, both by 
Wirephoto and by mail, are purely 
regional in interest. From New York 
and Washington we have been serv- 
icing eighty or ninety such regional 
pictures each week. 


T IS NO source of pleasure to us, 

any more than it is to editors, that 

so many war pictures—notably the 

radio transmissions—have been poor 
copy. 

The pool photographers’ copy, by 
and large, has been of best quality. 
Happily there has been a considerable 
improvement in the quality of some 
of the official pictures. Some of the 
Army and Navy pictures, of course, 
have been outstanding. 
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War pictures transmitted by radio 
may come to us in many different 
ways. Only a small fraction of them 
represent cases where we control the 
copy at the source and can appraise 
it in advance of transmission—to de- 
termine whether it is worth such 
transmission. On our own motion we 
have transmitted to this country rel- 
atively few pictures by radio from 
London, Stockholm, Bern, Buenos 
Aires, Sydney or Chungking—six 
places where we are able, in many 
cases, to call our own shots. The vast 
majority of the radio pictures you 
have received on the war have come 
to the United States through official 
channels. 

The Signal Corps transmitter— 
sending from Algiers to Washington 
—has been the most active channel 
of all. It has sent some pool copy, 
from the Tunisian and Sicilian cam- 
paigns, as well as copy taken by Sig- 
nal Corps cameramen. OWI has 
brought in many British official pic- 
tures by radio from Algiers. OWI has 
a transmitter also at Cairo, but there 
has been little occasion to use it re- 
cently. OWI also has made some 
transmissions from Chungking to Los 
Angeles and from Bern to New York. 
Quite a number of British official pic- 
tures have been sent by radio from 
London by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. The Signal Corps has a south 
Pacific transmitter which recently 
has seen some action. 

What newspapers have received 
has represented, with all its faults, 
the cream of the available crop of 
radio transmissions from all these 
channels. In recent months, probably 
as many or more have been discard- 
ed. The total which we serviced av- 
eraged two a day in June, for in- 
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stance, five a day in July and four a 
day in August. 

Many of these radio pictures have 
been pretty sour copy. One reason 
why many sour ones have been serv- 
iced is that we inevitably are guided, 
in making selections, by the pictures 
newspapers select to print. There 
have been several times when we 
have had our fingers burned when we 
passed sour radio copy, only to see 
the same pictures get good display as 
serviced by the other fellow—good 
use despite their poor quality. 

There are papers which always 
have had the facilities and ability to 
improve tough picture copy by care- 
ful retouching and by first-class en- 
graving and presswork. They get ex- 
ceptional results with the same copy 
that some papers may not use at all, 
or that other papers insist on using 
despite inferior results. 

Part and parcel of the AP war cov- 
erage pictorially has been the servic- 
ing on Wirephoto, by mail and in the 
Telemat service of spot war maps. 

Last winter, in a questionnaire on 
the service, about 99 per cent of the 
comment on these maps was highly 
favorable. It was clear that editors 
liked them. But strangely enough we 
didn’t. We felt there were endless 
ways in which they could be im- 
proved. 

So last February, after many 
weeks of preparation, we began serv- 
icing war maps that represented 
something of a refinement over the 
previous product—they were com- 
pletely renovated typographically, 
and with some refinements in other 
phases of their production. We still 
feel there are many ways in which 
we can improve these maps, and we 
are trying to do it within the limita- 
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tions of manpower and mechanical 
limitations. But it is one thing to pre- 
pare a map that is going directly to 
an engraver’s camera, and quite an- 
other to prepare it for Wirephoto 
transmission and for the brutal treat- 
ment it often gets before it comes off 
the press. ; 

We have been fully aware that 
single-column maps are popular in 
these days of tight space, and more 
and more maps suitable for one-col- 
umn use have been serviced. 


HAT developments in news 

photography will come after the 

war, or as a result of technical prog- 
ress during the war? 

No laboratory expert would ven- 


ture to predict all the things that are . 


in store. There are literally dozens of 
developments now afoot that will 
contribute to a better post-war pho- 
tography. 

There is reason to believe that new 
lenses, made in the United States, will 
be more critical than any we have 
known to date. Some of the Army and 
Navy aerial pictures from different 
war fronts, made with American- 
made lenses that are strictly war ba- 
bies, give some hint of progress in 
that direction. 

Faster and more critical film like- 
wise is to be expected—possibly new 
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flashbulbs made of plastics that will 
be smaller than those now in use but 
with as much or more power. Lighter 
and simplified cameras also are a 
post-war possibility—perhaps an all- 
metal lightweight camera for stand- 
ard everyday use in news coverage. 

All signs point also to a vast ex- 
pansion in color photography. Even 
today it is possible to produce a col- 
or print of good quality and good 
definition in a simple laboratory set- 
up within three hours of the original 
exposure, using color film in an ordi- 
nary Speed Graphic camera. All of 
the items needed to do this, however, 
still are not available outside the lab- 
oratory. 

We are making continuing studies 
of all facts in this multitude of war- 
time developments in photography— 
including transmission of color copy 
by Wirephoto. This of course was 
done as long ago as 1939, but the 
process naturally calls for more and 
more refinement. 

All of this creates a tremendous 
challenge to all of us—to take the 
fullest possible advantage of this 
progress now in the making. Only a 
few years ago it was popular to say 
that the news picture business was 
just in its infancy. In the light of de- 
velopments to come, it seems clear 
that the statement holds true today. 





The Newspaper’s Obligation 


In Wartime 
By Erwin D. Canham 


Mr. Canham, managing editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, has been on its staff since 
1925. He delivered this critique before AP 
Managing Editors in Chicago, September 10, 


1943. 


IHE GENERAL news report of 

the Associated Press is the 
broad operating foundation and rea- 
son for being of the AP itself, it is 
the main source of information for 
the American public, it is one of the 
most important and sweeping forces 
in the world. It is so important that 
it justifies some extremely broad 
questions. A first is: Will American 
newspapers, a few years from now, 
be as satisfied with the job of war 
coverage they and the AP general 
news report together are furnishing 
the American public as they do 
today? 

I think not. And to say that is 
not to wax perfectionist on the one 
hand, nor on the other to dispar- 
age the splendid job that—within 
certain limitations—is actually be- 
ing done. Nobody, of course, can 
cast a single aspersion at the heroic 
and workmanlike job that American 
war correspondents are doing. There 
has been no parallel to it in the his- 
tory of journalism. The casualty 
percentages among AP war corre- 
spondents are greater than those of 
the United States Army. And, as 
General Vandegrift quotes a marine 
sergeant: “I may get it some time, 
but I'll be damned if I'll go out and 


reach for it like those newspaper re- 
porters and photographers.” 

The questions I want to raise are 
not directed at war correspondents. 
Nor are they aimed at the wise and 
experienced direction these corres- 
pondents are getting from New 
York. That, too, seems to be fore- 
sighted, imaginative, expert. 

Nor do my questions reflect upon 
the Office of Censorship, as such, 
concerning which all the newspaper 
men of my acquaintance heave sighs 
of hearty gratitude. 

My questions, really, reflect upon 
all of us newspaper men, upon the 
lack of professional enterprise or 
responsibility we too often show, 
upon the undemocratic Goebbels- 
dominated era of controlled infor- 
mation or mass mesmerism in which 
we live and from which we must 
escape. They reflect, too, upon what 
seem to me must be exaggerated 
concepts of the need for withhold- 
ing news for security reasons, as 
against the continuing need for 
keeping the public realistically in- 
formed. That is to say, while the 
military man properly presses on 
the side of suppression, the news- 
paper man properly must press on 
the side of the public’s need to 
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know. Of course, as Captain Lov- 
ette has said, we should not give 
away to the Japanese our tech- 
niques for sinking U-boats. And of 
course there are many security rea- 
sons for suppression known to the 
military men which are entirely un- 
familiar to. the arm-chair strate- 
gists. 

But I cannot agree with Ray 
Daniell: “There isn’t a single news 
story in the world that is worth 
risking the life of a single American 
soldier.” I think that is a very spe- 
cious remark, capable of grave 
abuse. News stories have cost a 
good many lives, in the past, and 
they have saved a good many lives 
because we had the freedom to print 
them. I cannot help contrasting that 
remark with the situation between 
the London Times and the British 
government during the Crimean 
War. At that time, the Times’ cor- 
respondent in the field, who knew 
considerably more about military af- 
fairs than most of the generals, was 
sending home highly critical dis- 
patches to his newspaper. When they 
were printed in London, Russian 
agents presumably were transmit- 
ting them to St. Petersburg, where 
they were used as a basis for Rus- 
sian staff planning, and doubtless 
thousands of British lives were lost 
as a result. 

But the more significant result 
was that the British public rebelled 
against its miserable generalship, 
some reforms were put into effect, 
the war was won, and British gen- 
erals weren’t ever again quite so 
bad as they were in the Crimea—be- 
lieve it or not. 

Now what has all this to do with 
the AP general news report? Simply 
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this: that the general news report 
can never be any better than the 
sources to which it has access. And 
these sources are today impaired 
from several directions. Many if not 
most of the impairments are polit- 
ical, and we can do something about 
that. I was extremely interested to 
learn authoritatively that the deci- 
sion to hold back and play down 
American casualties, subsequently 
altered, was not an army or navy 
decision but a political or propa- 
gandist decision. That leaves the re- 
sponsibility right where it should 
be. But it also means that the news- 
papers of America should not take 
lying down the frequent decisions to 
suppress news of which they are the 
victims. They didn’t know that par- 
ticular decision was non-military. 
They might have suspected. 

Of course they don’t take such 
efforts lying down, as their vocifer- 
ous protests about the United Na- 
tions food conference plans _testi- 
fied. I suppose we newspaper men 
won that fight. But the proof of the 
pudding will be in the eating, and I 
didn’t much like the flavor of the 
Quebec conference, where all the 
correspondents in North America 
were permitted to come, and where 
they had no news and hence wrote 
the most bewildering array of dope 
stories and rumor stories since the 
days of Dolly Gann. It must have 
served to confuse the enemy, but 1 
don’t think it did the American pa- 
pers much good in the eyes of their 
readers. 


ND THAT brings me to the 
other side of the suppression 


medal, which is press agentry. 
Sources can be polluted, or they can 
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be dried up. I wish Palmer Hoyt, 
director of the Domestic Branch of 
OWI, were here to hear me say what 
I am about to say. Frankly, I was 
disappointed in his address to this 
gathering.» All his fine statistics 
about the millions of dollars worth 
of publicity the OWI has got from 
press and radio and movies sounded 
too much like the report of a pub- 
lic relations man to his board of 
directors. That isn’t what I thought 
OWI was chiefly for. I thought it 
was a kind of representative of the 
American press, a channel, to help 
us get the best possible information 
about the war. And when I asked 
Palmer what the OWI’s role was 
in bringing pressure on officials to 
release information, he said that it 
was up to us to bring pressure. That 
simple statement doubtless isn’t fair 
to the OWI or to the director of the 
Domestic Branch, but it’s true 


enough that we won’t get adequate 


facts about the war, OWI or no 
OWI, if we don’t yell our heads off 
for them. 

Above all, we must strive to re- 
tain the American people’s confi- 
dence in the newspapers. And what 
worries me is this: I have not yet 
talked to a single one of my own 
paper’s returning war correspond- 
ents who has not told me conversa- 
tionally a great deal of information 
which it seemed to me the public 
had a right to know but which he 
had not been able to write. 

Nor have I spoken to returned 
soldiers or sailors from the bat- 
tle areas, nor to their parents, nor 
to their girl friends, without get- 
ting a sense that their picture of 
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the war at first hand was essentially 
different from that conveyed by the 
newspapers as a whole, despite the 
fine war correspondents’ work. 

And what do editors think of cur 
present access to sources? Are we 
satisfied that we are conveying to 
our readers a true picture of the 
war? Do we ourselves know ade- 
quately what is going on in the 
world? Are we keeping our readers 
sufficiently informed of what is hap- 
pening in our own communities? 
And if not, why not? Is newspaper 
enterprise vigorous enough? Are we 
digging out all the stories that are 
there? There have been brilliant in- 
stances of newspaper exposures of 
plant construction scandals, but 1 
don’t believe we have scratched the 
surface of what has really been go- 
ing on. 

And what we may not have done 
at home, we certainly haven’t done 
adequately in Washington’ or 
abroad. We haven’t told all we 
should tell about labor and union 
situations. Perhaps I stray from 
the topic. And yet . . . what is 
bigger news than these factors of 
social significance? Don’t we all 
need to know more facts about la- 
bor situations and, apart from our 
own efforts, where can we turn ex- 
cept to AP? I should like to see one 
or more AP men, like Louis Stark of 
the New York Times, freed from tra- 
ditional restraints to write interpret- 
ively of labor situations all over 
the country. It’s a tough job. But 
until the public knows more facts, 
both of union and of management 
tactics and sometimes of both in 
cahoots, it isn’t going to turn on the 
heat which will help bring our labor 
relations finally to maturity. 





Nation’s Press Has Complied 
With Censorship Code 


By Byron Price 


Mr. Price, director of the Office of Censorship, 
made this address before the Associated Press 
Managing Editors’ meeting in Chicago September 
11, 1943. Mr. Price was formerly executive news 
editor of the Associated Press. 


HEN Associated Press manag- 

ing editors held their last pre- 
war meeting, two years ago, they 
turned the searchlight on themselves 
and invited a discussion of the habits 
and peculiarities of their kind. As I 
recall, I had a great deal to say, most 
of it far from complimentary. 

Since then we have been passing 
through a new and difficult experi- 
ence together, and I am in a position 
to add a postscript. It is a reassuring 
postscript. For twenty months, now, 
editors throughout the publishing in- 
dustry have really been doing a job 
under the Code of voluntary censor- 
ship. It is my extraordinary privi- 
lege—one of the highest privileges of 
a lifetime—to express to the editors 
of the nation the appreciation and 
commendation of the government for 
their great service. 

The road we have traveled these 
twenty months has not been a pleas- 
ant road. Of the many conflicts of in- 
terest which arise inevitably in war- 
time, one of the most troublesome is 
in the field of public information. On 
the one hand is the military, schooled 
in the strategic value of secrecy and 
inclined to subordinate all else to the 
prosecution of armed combat. On the 


other hand are those agencies, includ- 
ing the press, which are dedicated to 
the preservation of certain civil 
rights, among them the right of free 
citizens to be informed. It is not dif- 
ficult to justify either of these posi- 
tions, when they are considered sep- 
arately. The military has, in a sense, 
a directive which supersedes all oth- 
er directives—to win the war and pre- 
serve the life of the nation. The press, 
on its part, has a traditional obliga- 
tion to keep national life on a plane 
which will make it worth preserving. 
Thus sound public policy, in wartime, 
cannot escape certain major read- 
justments which will bring together, 
under a working arrangement, con- 
flicting viewpoints. 

One of the results of this situation 
is the “Code of Wartime Practices for 
the American Press.” Even some ed- 
itors may be surprised to know how 
directly that effort is integrated with 
the responsibilities of the armed 
forces. The Code provisions did not 
emanate from the brainwaves of a 
handful of newspaper men temporar- 
ily in government service at Wash- 
ington. They are the fruit of long 
discussions with the Departments of 
War and Navy and other government 
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agencies. They have the endorsement 
and support of those agencies; and 
I am glad to say that the most un- 
derstanding assistance is given the 
Office of Censorship hourly by army 
and navy officers who have the top 
responsibility for the press relations 
of their departments. 

The Code is, therefore, no nebulous 
declaration of high-sounding princi- 
ples. It is a wartime bill of military 
particulars. It embraces, as it stands 
today, more than 300 specific re- 
quests. It represents a virile, aggres- 
sive force for victory, backed by the 
iron resolution of a great industry. 
Many of the 300 classes of informa- 
tion which are voluntarily withheld 
fall within the realm of highly mar- 
ketable news. Over a vast field of 
military subjects, the Code actually 
is designed to do no less than reverse 
completely the normal practices and 
inclinations of the publishing indus- 
try. 

In spite of all this, the degree of 
compliance has been unusually high. 
There have been violations, as there 
will always be violations of every gov- 
ernmental program, whether a threat 
of prosecution stands in the back- 
ground or not. But the editors of the 
country—whether in the field of mag- 
azines, or books, or almanacs, or 
newspapers down to the smallest 
weekly—can invite inspection of the 
record and challenge comparisons. 

This is not the time to enlarge upon 
this theme or lecture editors on the 
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importance of keeping the record 
good. Nor is there any need for it. But 
I would like to speak one personal 
word in conclusion: 

I think editors know that my own 
gratitude to them, so many of whom 
I know and count as old friends, goes 
far beyond formal expression. I can 
never forget the able and intelligent 
support given from the first days on- 
ward in the Office of Censorship it- 
self by John Sorrells, Nat Howard, 
Jack Lockhart, Charlie Corbin, Bill 
Steven, Frank Clough, Jimmie Pope 
—outstanding editors, every one. 
This gratitude extends also to repre- 
sentatives of the industry who have 
served from the beginning and are 
serving now on our Advisory Coun- 
cil. It extends to those who, in every 
state, have acted as our missionaries, 
explaining to the uninformed and 
helping to smooth misunderstandings 
in a thousand ways. It extends even 
to that small weekly editor who, after 
some argument and much pungent 
reference to “Bureaucracy at Wash- 
ington,” consented to do everything 
we asked except to answer our 
“damned letters.” That, of course, 
was all we really wanted. 

As for the future, I cannot help 
feeling that editors’ patriotic solici- 
tude will continue to safeguard vol- 
untary censorship. By carrying to a 
conclusion what they have so well 
begun, they will hasten the day when 
all censorship will come to its unla- 
mented end. 





OWI in 1943 — Coordinator 
And Service Agency 


By Palmer Hoyt 


Mr. Hoyt, editor and publisher of the Portland 
Oregonian, became director of domestic opera- 
tions of OWI in the summer of 1943. He made 
this talk before Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors in Chicago on September 8, 1943. 


FEW YEARS ago Mr. Justice 

William O. Douglas, who hails 
from my part of the country, made 
the following statement: 


It is an old saying that, if the peo- 
ple understand a question, you can 
pretty well depend upon them to decide 
it the right way... . 

Democracy will be as vigorous as it 
is informed. It is the responsibility of 
all of us who want to preserve our 
demé@cratic system to see that the 
country genuinely understands the is- 
sues before it. 


It is because I believe profoundly 
that “democracy will be as vigorous 
as it is informed” that I agreed to 
leave the pleasant climate of Oregon 
and go to Washington to take charge 
of the domestic operations of the Of- 
fice of War Information. I believe 
that it is especially important in war- 
time that the flow of information be 
maintained. And it is particularly in 
wartime that forces spring up to stifle 
the flow of information. We need an 
agency to fight these stifling forces 
and to keep the news channels open. 
That agency is the Office of War In- 
formation. 

There has been considerable criti- 
cism of the OWI. Some of it has been 
legitimate and helpful. Much of it 


has come from well-intentioned peo- 
ple who did not understand our job. 
Some has come from uninformed 
persons who think that it would be a 
service to the country to destroy 
OWI. 

I have talked to critics of both 
types, and I know that once they un- 
derstand the real purposes behind 
OWI they not only cease to attack it 
but they come to the realization that 
it represents one of the important 
things that they themselves are fight- 
ing for—freedom of expression. 

The day that anyone convinces me 
that OWI is not doing an important 
service, I am ready to recommend 
that it be disbanded. I have chal- 
lenged many critics to demonstrate 
that OWI isn’t doing a much-needed 
war job. So far no one has success- 
fully done so. 

I am not concerned with what a 
few uninformed critics may or may 
not dislike about OWI. My interest 
is that it shall be of value and service 
to the free press of America in helping 
to keep America informed. 

OWI cannot render its full service 
unless it has the support and the 
backing of the press. And I believe 
we of OWI offer a four-point program 
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that every newspaper or radio station, 
every Magazine or motion picture 
company—in short, anyone engaged 
in giving information to the public— 
can and should support. 


l FIRST, we must keep the news 
e flowing. It is a normal thing in 
wartime information to have restric- 
tions on the flow of news. These re- 
strictions are sound only so long as 
they adhere to the principle that we 
do not want to tell the enemy any- 
thing that would be of aid or comfort 
to him. Nobody understands and ac- 
cepts the meaning of military secur- 
ity better than the American press. 
Its willing adherence to the voluntary 
code of wartime censorship is a testi- 
monial to the strength of freedom of 
the press in this country. 

But all of us know that the prac- 
tice of withholding news on security 
grounds can be carried too far. In- 
deed, it is not surprising, under the 
stress of wartime conditions, with 
every agency engrossed with its own 
problems, to find a tendency to sup- 
press matters which are outside the 
realm of military security. I submit 
that it is essential to have among all 
the war agencies in Washington one 
agency whose sole responsibility is to 
get news out, to be a balance wheel 
to censorship, and to be the advo- 
cate of the public right and interest 
to have all the news not of aid and 
comfort to the enemy while it is news. 

OWI is that agency and it must 
perform that task. Its very presence 
in the Washington scene must serve 
to keep other agencies alive to the 
public need for full information. 
OWI must stand ready to protect the 
public interest whenever the occasion 
may arise. By its very existence it 
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generates a continuing anti-suppres- 
sive force. 

The question is often asked: Does 
not the press itself adequately per- 
form that function? I would be the 
first to agree that, within limits, it 
does. But the fact is that in wartime 
representatives of the press do not 
always have full opportunity to 
thresh out questions of security with 
officials of the government. In many 
instances that task can be performed 
only by an agency inside the govern- 
ment, and it is a credit to free Ameri- 
can system that it voluntarily sets 
up such a safeguard. In short, the 
government has created an official 
advocate for the point of view of the 
press. Its effectiveness will be only as 
great as the support it can command 
from the press itself. 


THE SECOND point in OWI’s 

@ program is the elimination of 
confusion in war information. A cer- 
tain amount of confusion may be in- 
evitable; most of it can be avoided. 
Confusion and conflict spring from 
two causes—the normal overlapping 
of responsibilities among government 
agencies, and the necessary haste 
with which many large undertakings 
must be put into effect. The newspa- 
pers naturally report this confusion 
when they find it, but editorially they 
deplore it. They deplore it because 
they know that the citizenry cannot 
be effective in this war if it is con- 
fused. I am not advocating the sup- 
pression of discussion, for proper con- 
troversy is the life-blood of vigorous 
democratic processes. In time of war 
citizens of a democracy patriotically 
acknowledge a certain measure of 
wartime discipline. They ask only to 
know what is expected of them. But 
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they have the right to be told clearly 
what is needed. 

OWI has been doing yeoman serv- 
ice for more than a year as the copy 
desk for the war agencies, intercept- 
ing conflicting orders before they can 
reach the public, preventing inadver- 
tent or unintentional remarks from 
causing unnecessary confusion in the 
minds of a public already well bur- 
dened with war duties. OWI insists 
that government administrators get 
into agreement before they go to the 
public with demands for cooperation. 
It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of this part of OWI’s 
contribution. 

Recently I picked at random a 
nine-day period and asked for the 
figures on government announce- 
ments cleared by OWI. During these 
nine days 340 government announce- 
ments came across the clearance 
desk. Each of these was an announce- 
ment issued by some war agency. Of 
these releases, 133 affected the work 
of one or more other agencies. That 
is, you had agency X making an an- 
nouncement on which agency Y and 
Z also had definite views. Our job is 
to show the release to agencies Y and 
Z and tell them to state their dis- 
agreements or forever to hold their 
peace. Forty-seven of the announce- 
ments were changed before issuance 
to reflect the views of other inter- 
ested agencies. Five announcements 
were killed completely because the 
material was found to be too con- 
fused to permit adjustment. In those 
cases the government agencies were 
informed that they would have to 
get their policies straightened out be- 
fore they made public announce- 
ment. That means that within a space 
of nine days fifty-two government 
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announcements would have caused 
public misunderstanding if OWI had 
not stepped in. 

In much the same way speeches 
and magazine articles by top govern- 
ment officials are cleared. Of 200-odd 
recent speeches and articles, about 
180 required reference to some other 
department or agency. These govern- 
ment speakers dipped into the war 
responsibility of some other agency 
on the average of four times an ef- 
fort. Of these 200-odd speeches, 
more than 100 evoked objections 
from other government agencies — 
objections which, thanks to OWI, 
were cleared up in advance. These 
conflicts are not necessarily reprehen- 
sible; in a complicated war set-up, 
they are inevitable. In nearly every 
case revisions are willingly made and 
unnecessary confusion avoided. The 
important point is that without the 
intervention of an agency like OWI 
there would have been unnecessary 
confusion and needless conflict. 


THE THIRD point in the 
e OWI program is that it must 
make it possible for industry and the 
public to cooperate in all of the many 
war programs and drives. At the 
present time, there are more than 
fifty of these war campaigns—such 
campaigns as food conservation, vic- 
tory gardens, fat salvage, the cam- 
paign against careless talk, the cam- 
paign to reduce the number of forest 
fires, the campaign to get people into 
war jobs and to keep them there, and 
all of the recruiting campaigns for 
WAVES, WAC, nurses, the Mer- 
chant Marine and so on. 
Every one of these campaigns cuts 
across the work of more than one gov- 
ernment agency, and somebody has 
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got to do the coordinating if there is 
to be any campaign at all. It would be 
impossible to ask newspapers or radio 
or advertisers or anyone else to co- 
operate in putting these various 
drives across if someone were not 
present to take the responsibility of 
assembling a set of facts that every- 
one would agree on. 

More than a year ago, representa- 
tives of the War Advertising Council 
came to OWI to offer the very power- 
ful support of the nation’s advertis- 
ers. “But,” they said, “we cannot of- 
fer you anything until we can be sure 
of a consistent government story that 
we can rely on. We cannot ask ad- 
vertisers to risk substantial sums of 
money on campaigns so long as there 
is a possibility that some other gov- 
ernment agency will go to the public 
with a conflicting story.” 

OWI quickly recognized the need 
and organized these various govern- 
ment drives. Now we are able to of- 
fer to anyone who wants to cooperate 
a single story worked out around the 
table with all of the agencies con- 
cerned. All of them vouch for the 
facts and all of them agree not to 
change signals except by common 
consent, 

Now let us look at some of the re- 
sults: 

In 1942 there were approximately 
15,000,000 victory gardens produc- 
ing an estimated half-ton a garden. 
In 1943 approximately 23,000,000 
gardens were started, and probably 
19,000,000 or 20,000,000 gardens were 
completed. 

A program was started earlier this 
year to get voluntary workers onto 
farms and into processing plants. Fig- 
ures indicate that in June and July 
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there were 500,000 such voluntary 
workers. 

Farmers were asked to plant a rec- 
ord number of acres to crops. They 
planted them. 

On August 1 a program was com- 
menced to recruit nurses. At the end 
of the week of August 21, approxi- 
mately 25,000 inquiries had been re- 
ceived by the Nursing Council. 
There have also been other programs 
to recruit nurses and these have re- 
sulted altogether in 75,000 inquiries. 

In June, 1942, 1,000 tons of tin 
scrap were collected. It is now being 
collected at the rate of 20,000 tons 
per month. 

In November, 1942, a silk and ny- 
lon hosiery drive was inaugurated. 
This program had netted 2,300,000 
pounds of stockings or approximately 
46,000,000 pairs by August 14. 

The fat salvage campaign has been 
emphasized by OWI several times 
during the past year. The proof of 
effectiveness is in results: Collections 
increased from 3,016,338 pounds in 
August, 1942, to 8,601,834 pounds 
in June, 1943. 

Joseph B. Eastman, of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, has _in- 
formed us that the “don’t travel” 
programs have been very effective in 
reducing excessive holiday and other 
travel demands. Rear Admiral Ran- 
dall Jacob credits an OWI radio 
campaign in two weeks of July with 
accounting “for the substantial in- 
crease in the number of WAVES en- 
listments received.” 

I do not mean to claim exclusive 
credit for OWI for whatever success 
these war campaigns have had. Ob- 
viously none of them could have been 
carried out without the sponsorship 
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of the government departments con- 
cerned. None of them could have 
been carried out without the coop- 
eration of industry. None of them 
could have been successful without 
the cooperation of the public. But 
OWI had a job to do and did it well. 
Without this job the cooperation of 
the others would not have been pos- 
sible. In this field OWI shows a tre- 
mendous return on the investment 
that it represents. 

At a present cost of around two 
and a half million dollars the gov- 
ernment is getting about 100 million 
dollars worth of time and talent from 
radio advertisers and the radio indus- 
try. It is getting another hundred 
million dollars or more in space in 
magazines and newspapers contrib- 
uted by national and local advertis- 
ers. Working with the Treasury De- 
partment and OWI, newspapers of 
the country during the second War 
Loan Drive organized the contribu- 
tions of 36 thousand full pages of ad- 
vertising, 25 per cent of which they 
contributed themselves. Nearly 500 


magazines are contributing at least 


one page of space a month for the 
program against inflation. The ad- 
vertising agencies of the country 
have contributed four million dollars 
worth of their time and skill. Over 62 
per cent of all outdoor posters are 
devoted to war messages. The car 
card industry has contributed 100,- 
000 units of space monthly for war 
messages. 

The total contribution of the ad- 
vertising field in the past 12 months 
has been well over 250 million dol- 
lars, and the goal set for the next 12 
months is 500 million dollars worth 
of space and time—roughly a third 
of the total annual amount of all ad- 
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vertising expenditures for the entire 
country. 

In addition to this goal for space 
devoted exclusively to war advertis- 
ing, OWI and the War Advertising 
Council have set for themselves a 
secondary goal of “a war message in 
every ad” during the coming year. 

All of this tremendous contribution 
to the war produces in turn perhaps 
billions of dollars worth of voluntary 
civilian cooperation—if that coopera- 
tion can be measured in dollars with 
any degree of validity. 


MY FOURTH point in the 
e program for OWI is that the 
government must have such an agen- 
cy if only to render service to the 
media of information. To be sure, the 
newspapers have always been well 
organized for the gathering of news 
from government agencies. I am op- 
posed to the setting up of any pro- 
cedures which tend to compete with 
established newspaper or other chan- 
nels or which would tend to substi- 
tute a government channel for a pri- 
vate channel. But I do insist that 
we are a necessary service to the 
newspapers and particularly to those 
branches of the press which do not 
have the facilities for effective repre- 
sentation in Washington. 

The service we render to the radio 
industry is perhaps the most exten- 
sive. The National Association of 
Broadcasters has testified that with- 
out the coordinating mechanism pro- 
vided by OWI there would be chaos 
in the radio industry as a result of a 
multitude of competing and conflict- 
ing government requests for radio 
time. OWI has set up the different 
plans by which the government may 
utilize radio facilities for war pro- 
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grams and war messages. Our pur- 
pose is to make the most effective 
use of the time available without 
overloading the radio to the point of 
diminishing returns. 

OWI supplies the country’s maga- 
zines with a Monthly War Guide, de- 
signed to give them factual guidance 
on expected developments in the 
domestic war scene, and the maga- 
zine publishers have testified to its 
value to them. The magazines have 
been doing an outstanding job in the 
war. For example, in one current 
drive to recruit 1,000,000 women into 
war industry jobs, the magazines 
have cooperated with OWI and the 
Manpower Commission by devoting 
their September covers to the wom- 
en-in-war-work drive. At the latest 
count there were 186 September 
magazine covers on the womanpower 
theme. That degree of cooperation 
would not be possible without some 
agency to coordinate a multitude of 
requests from war agencies for maga- 
zine space. 

The same thing is true in the mo- 
tion picture field. The motion picture 
industry is wholehearted in its desire 
to contribute informational pictures 
and screen time in the 16,000 the- 
aters of the country. That type of 
cooperation could not be effective 
unless the government organized its 
requests. OWI provides the organiza- 
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tion. We coordinate the requests 
which government agencies make 
upon the motion picture industry, 
and we help motion picture produc- 
ers obtain the necessary cooperation 
from government agencies. 

The country’s authors and book 
publishers have in OWI a service 
agency which enables them both to 
give and receive cooperation on their 
war problems. 

Before OWI stepped into the pic- 
ture, the country was being swamped 
with posters from various govern- 
ment departments. There were more 
posters than there were walls to paste 
them on. That has been regularized, 
saving the taxpayers the cost of need- 
less duplication and increasing the 
effectiveness of war posters. 

I could add any number of other 
examples, but I hope I have made 
my point. 

This, then, is our program—to 
keep the news of the war flowing, to 
prevent confusion in the news, to en- 
list public cooperation on war pro- 
grams and to be of service to the 
media of information. This is a job 
which must be done in a purely non- 
political manner. As a citizen, a pub- 
lisher and a government official, I do 
not want to see OWI either dominat- 
ed or attacked for political purposes. 
It must remain the strong and effec- 
tive servant of the press. 
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Past and Future 


By Stanley F. Barnett 


Mr. Barnett is managing editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. This paper opened a forum on radio 
news before the Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors Convention in Chicago, September 9, 1943. 


N ASKING me to assemble a clinic 
on radio news, the chairman of the 
Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association set this keynote: “Build 
a program on the basis that sale of 
news to radio stations is an accom- 
plished fact. How are newspapers be- 
ing fitted into the new situation cre- 
ated by radio broadcasts? How will 
the competition be met? and what 
are the opportunities for closer co- 
operation between press and radio?” 
Permit me to confess in the begin- 
ning a shameful lack of knowledge of 
radio, an inability to differentiate be- 
tween AM and FM, or between reg- 
ular and processed wires, or between 
Gabriel Heatter and the latest gas 
stove. The jargon of the ether is a 
complete Babel to me. But perhaps 
it is just as well, for it has permitted 
a study from the inquiring reporter’s 
viewpoint. 

Radio newscasting has a history of 
only about 20 years; actually the 
heavy hitting didn’t get under way 
until shortly before the outbreak of 
the war, which gave such striking im- 
petus to both radio and press. 

The growth of radio news broad- 
casting is well enough known—or un- 
favorably known, as the case may be 
—so that no extended discussion of 


its history is required here. First news 
to be broadcast was that of the Hard- 
ing-Cox election of 1920, to be fol- 
lowed slowly by reports of other 
events of national interest, including 
the famous Dempsey-Firpo fight of 
1923 and the political conventions of 
1924. Who does not remember the 
booming voice that came through 
those funny loud speakers in the sum- 
mer of 1924? Everybody heard or 
knew of that “24 votes for Under- 
wood,” a shout that became a nation- 
al byword, thanks to the influence 
of radio. 

There soon appeared a few com- 
mentators and news-casters who 
frankly grabbed the latest editions of 
newspapers and rushed for their mic- 
rophones. Radio still was something 
of a novelty, and newspapers prop- 
erly devoted columns and columns of 
space to this new marvel of com- 
munication. At one time my paper 
had two sizable stories daily giving 
news of radio program features and 
developments in the industry. In ad- 
dition we printed detailed programs 
of several stations. Newspapers co- 
operated diligently with radio, and 
a few far-sighted publishers began to 
acquire stations. By 1940 a third of 
the stations in this country were 
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owned by or affiliated with newspa- 
pers. 

In the twenties press services and 
newspapers willingly turned over 
their news to networks and individual 
stations. But they discontinued the 
practice in the early thirties, where- 
upon the chains set up their own 
news services. Then came the period 
of competitive realization, out of 
which grew the press-radio agree- 
ment allowing 5-minute broadcasts 
by the chains. Transradio Press Serv- 
ice, making news available to individ- 
ual stations, another development, 
was followed in 1935 by the resump- 
tion of service to the networks by 
United Press and International News 
Service. Associated Press began to 
make its report available in 1939 and 
by 1940 all the wire associations were 
selling their output by full leased 
wire or processed wire to radio. 

That brings us to the present, when 
virtually any radio station can have 
a news service exactly like a news- 
paper’s if it can pay the price. 
Through Press Association, Inc., 
radio networks and stations procure 
the Associated Press reports, either 
the full service or the specially pre- 
pared radio wire, or both. 

It is interesting to note statistical- 
ly how radio news programs have 
grown in recent years, especially since 
1938. 

According to figures gathered by 
the Radio Daily, one of the big net- 
works in 1941 devoted 983 program 
hours to news broadcasts, increasing 
the time to 1,280 hours in 1942. News 
broadcasts totaled 10.5 per cent of 
the total program hours in 1941 and 
15.4 per cent in 1942. By mid-1948, 
no doubt, this network had further 
increased the time devoted to news. 
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The figures are similar for two other 
chains. For one the news program 
hours jumped from 1,118 in 1941, to 
1,233 in 1942, and for the other 796 
to 989. The 1942 percentages of news 
hours to total program hours of the 
three chains studied were 15.4 per 
cent, 14.3 per cent and 12.5 per cent. 

New York City stations alone, in 
the first six months of 1940, increased 
their schedules of news programs 
from 187 to 253. It would not be sur- 
prising if in the future a few radio 
stations devoted their entire time to 
news broadcasts just as the newsreel 
theaters devote all their programs to 
news pictures. 

Verily, the newscasters cover your 
dials in increasing numbers; and if 
we are to believe the radio surveys, 
acceptance by listeners is startlingly 
widespread. For example, four-year 
surveys by Dr. H. B. Summers—who, 
I am told, confined his studies prin- 
cipally to a few Midwestern states— 
reveal that 85 per cent of all families 
own radio receiving sets and 83 per 
cent of these are deily listeners. And 
this surveyor found that 78.5 per 
cent of all listeners tune in on news 
broadcasts. He further found that 82 
per cent of the men and 74 per cent 
of the women are attracted to this 
type of program. Second in popular- 
ity stand comedians; third, orches- 
tral music. At the bottom of the list 
are talks on farming, which draw 
only 8 per cent of all listeners. 


TILL DEALING in figures, let’s 

look at the comparative newspa- 
per circulations of the last two dec- 
ades, according to the press bible, 
Editor & Publisher. In 1920, the year 
radio broadcasting got under way, 
there were in the United States 2,042 
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daily papers with a total circulation 
of 27,790,656. By 1930 the number of 
dailies had dropped to 1,942, but the 
combined circulation had jumped to 
39,589,172. Papers decreased in the 
next decade to 1,878 with total dis- 
tribution of 41,131,611. In 1942 the 
figures were 1,787 and 43,374,850, and 
most recent compilations of Editor & 
Publisher give the number of dailies 
as 1,753 in the six month period end- 
ed March 31, 1943, with total circu- 
lation of 43,759,561. The gain for the 
country in daily circulation since the 
pre-Pearl Harbor period amounts to 
4 per cent. Figures in general are 
even greater for Sunday papers. 

These increases, it should be point- 
ed out, were in periods when hun- 
dreds of papers raised their circula- 
tion rates. Editor & Publisher figured 
circulation increased for daily papers 
45.6 per cent from 1920 to 1940; the 
Sunday gain was 79 per cent. Mean- 
while, the population increased only 
24.5 per cent. 

What newspaper figures would be 
today were it not for the newsprint 
situation could be only an astronomi- 
cal guess. 

In the period covered by these fig- 
ures radio sets, of course, increased 
at a stupendous rate. While it was 
estimated there were only 400,000 
receiving sets in this country in 1922, 
the total had gone to 13,000,000 in 
1930 and to 50,000,000 sets in 1940. 

During this expansive era, news- 
paper publishers pretty generally 
were slow to recognize the presence 
and potentialities of this great new 
medium. Although the press helped 
to build up radio broadcasting, it 
failed to grasp the full opportunity 
the new method offered for extend- 
ing the power of the daily newspaper. 
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Early converts to the radio among 
wise publishers reaped rich rewards, 
solidified their independence and, by 
balancing two great media, contribut- 
ed mightily to the freedom of the 
press so essential to the continuance 
of our democratic system. 

No newspaper men with whom I 
have talked or corresponded express 
fear of the news competition of radio. 
Rather, they think radio newscasting 
has stimulated interest in the press. 

“Personally,” writes one Midwest- 
ern editor, “I have never worried 
much about radio competition in 
news. It has seemed to me that it has 
whetted the public appetite for more 
adequate newspaper coverage rather 
than lessened it.” 

While most editorial executives 
find good in news broadcasting, a few 
express annoyance at some news com- 
mentators. One outspoken editor 
writes: “I wish I could offer some 
practical suggestion for dealing with 
so-called news commentators. Out- 
side of lining up most of them against 
a wall and calling in the firing squad, 
I just wouldn’t know what to sug- 
gest.” 

Asserting, as the others do, that he 
has no fear of radio news competi- 
tion, this editor continues: “Howev- 
er, I am not too worried about the 
news commentator. He is gradually 
finding his own level in the public 
mind. I do not see that he offers any 
really serious competition in the de- 
tailed presentation and interpreta- 
tion of the news at the present stage 
of radio development. What he may 
be able to do after the war when all 
the new gadgets for news and pic- 
ture transmission become available 
is, perhaps, something else.” 

Another comments: “I don’t see 
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that we have anything to fear from 
radio. As a matter of fact, I think it 
helps sell newspapers, since so many 
readers want to confirm what they 
have heard—and often haven’t heard 
—over the radio. It is true that radio 
licks us on the coverage of some na- 
tional events and does a swell job of 
reporting outstanding sports activi- 
ties, but our circulation continues 
growing . . . Newspapers will have 
to meet the post-war competition by 
improving themselves. I think this 
will call for more specialists, more 
background, higher speed and consid- 
erable resourcefulness.” 

The view of another, this one from 
the Deep South, is equally interest- 
ing: “Today the war has greatly 
emphasized the so-called importance 
of radio commentators because they 
are on the air quickly, ahead of news- 
papers, with news and what they 
think of it —- carefully calculated to 
impress the listener. . . . Now those of 
us concerned wholly with the news 
cannot exactly figure the effect later 
on newspapers. . . . Too many take 
it for granted that people always will 
have to depend on the newspaper, but 
a lot of people, taking no papers, de- 
pend wholly on the radio. There is 
sound reason in the belief that news- 
papers, with such competition, must 
give news a different treatment.” 


NE OF THE most interesting 

comments, to me, is from the 
managing editor of a very influential 
and independent paper which was 
one of the early owners of a radio sta- 
tion. Says he: “I proceed on the the- 
ory that it is a newspaper’s job to 
give its readers the important and 
interesting news every twenty-four 
hours regardless of what the radio 
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has done. I do not concern myself 
with what is going over the radio. 
We stick to our knitting and get out 
a newspaper in the old-fashioned 
way.” 

Although I don’t wholly agree 
with the view expressed in the latter 
half of this comment, I respect its 
utter independence. 

A world series game is broadcast 
over the radio in minute detail and 
heard by millions of people. For a 
morning paper to handle such an 
event as a brand new story is folly; 
if it does, it is giving its readers stale 
news. The approach must be a fresh, 
interpretative, forward-looking “ex- 
pert” job with plenty of pictures. 
That, I believe, is illustrative of the 
point that radio broadcasting is fore- 
ing upon the press new techniques in 
news presentation. Readers know the 
score, but they want to know why, 
how and where do the Yanks go from 
here. What does Baseball Expert Joe 
Doakes think about it? Did he see it 
as Listener Joe Blow heard it? That 
boner in the ninth when Bill Zilch 
overran third—that sounded like a 
thriller—it ought to make a good 
picture. 

A world series broadcast, of course, 
is an extreme case. But generally 
speaking, big news events and their 
repeated communication over the 
radio, even in flash form, call for 
some heavy thinking by managing 
editors if they .would continue to hold 
the interest of their readers. 

One of journalism’s more thought- 
ful students told a Federal Communi- 
cations Commission hearing some 
time ago that “radio adopts the news- 
paper’s functions and develops them 
under a difficult technology.” 

“It seems to me,” testified Dr. 
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Frank Luther Mott, “that the news- 
paper offers radio economic stability, 
trained personnel and a tradition of 
respect for the news and ability in 
handling it.” 

The relation of press and radio is 
‘well expressed by Herman S. Het- 
tinger, writing in Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 


Science. 


The press remains the principal 
agency for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of news, and the great majority of 
news broadcasts over radio stations 
emanate from it. . . . The printed page 
will remain a fundamental record of hu- 
man affairs —here will be found the 
detailed stories and increasingly the 
skilled interpretation. 


Radio news broadcasting has a 
dramatic and breathless quality that 
can’t be matched by the cold type of 
the daily newspaper; it has speed and 
timeliness geared to an age of speed. 
It does not have the press’s per- 
manency or the strong, well-consid- 


ered values necessary to complete ap- 
praisal of the news. A two-paragraph 
routine story may be made to sound 
as important over a receiving set as 
the abdication of a king. Radio has 
no pictures—yet; no puzzles, no com- 
ics; and few features such as have 
been developed by the newspapers. 
No doubt newscasting has im- 
proved tremendously in the last three 
or four years, and I make a bow to 
the radio executives who have 
brought this important branch of 
broadcasting from the forest of irre- 
sponsibility to the paths of integrity. 
What effect will the further devel- 
opment of radio news broadcasting 
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have upon our newspapers? That is 
the $64 question, and one can only 
hazard a guess, since after the war 
FM, television and facsimile all will 
come into the picture. 

One Eastern managing editor be- 
lives that “newspapers will cover 
many events with less objectivity, 
giving the report some opinion and 
some background.” 


Since we can’t compete in cold type 
against inflection and enthusiasm in a 
radio announcer’s voice, we will set the 
opinion and the background, the inter- 
pretation and the forecast for the future 
in some distinctive type, 8 point italic, 
bold face, even 10 point bold face, in- 
dented an em each side, even two ems, 
set with initial letters and hanging in- 
dent. All kinds of tricks will be used. 


It seems to me clear that there is 
a greater opportunity for newspapers 
to develop and enlarge their coverage 
of local news and features, a field in 
which the radio so far has offered lit- 
tle real competition. With the great- 
er emphasis on local news will come 
new developments in color printing, 
new methods of typography, more 
attractive makeup and better and 
more authoritative writing. I venture 
to suggest that the newspaper of the 
future will be somewhat smaller, it 
will be more like a daily magazine, it 
will be easier and more convenient to 
read and, with a strengthened edito- 
rial page, it should march forward to 
greater glory as the palladium of our 
liberties. 

Should we fail correctly to ap- 
praise and meet the challenge of the 
rising tide of the new instrumentali- 
ties of public information, we shall 
jolly well regret it. 
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HE world is moving rapidly. 

What is happening today is com- 
pletely overshadowed by tomorrow’s 
outlook. It is very much worth while 
for newspaper men to adventure into 
the future and find out, if possible, 
some of the things in store for the 
newspaper field after the war. 

Despite restrictions imposed by 
wartime conditions, I have had op- 
portunity to see some of the things 
that are going on in the larger lab- 
oratories—the General Electric, the 
RCA and the Bell—and the develop- 
ments they are working on are far 
beyond anything dreamed of only 
five years ago. The war has provided 
much stimulus for laboratory initia- 
tive, not only in the larger labora- 
tories but in hundreds of others the 
country over. They are delving into 
scores of chemical, electrical and me- 
chanical improvements. Of course, it 
is all in the interest of winning the 
war right now, but it fits into the fu- 
ture of this country so precisely that 
we must be prepared to face many 
changes. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
young men being trained in the labs, 
subsidized today by our govern- 
ment, as technicians in communica- 
tions of all sorts, but principally in 
radio. There are developments which 


cannot be divulged. They are mili- 
tary secrets, and we are importuned 
by our officials not to conjecture or 
use our imagination as to what they 
are. But we know that they will have 
a very important bearing on the fu- 
ture of radio. 

What effect all this will have on 
the future of the newspapers? Let’s 
explore that for a few minutes and 
see where it leads. 

First of all, there is television. We 
have not heard much about it lately. 
But things are happening. In televi- 
sion sets, as we know them, there are 
two kinds of tubes—one in the re- 
ceiving set and one in the transmit- 
ter. They are many times the size of 
radio tubes, as we know them. Re- 
cent developments have brought out 
new tubes which are not only vast 
improvements over the old ones but 
which also lead to other things. For 
one thing, they will lead to television 
sets priced as low as $50. 

Through the use of a new optical 
system, with a new means of ampli- 
fication of light, radio engineers have 
turned out apparatus which can go 
into the outside world on a dark or 
sunless day and project a television 
picture into a home, in clear outline, 
that will have all the visual values 
of the brightest day. In other words, 
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a football game, difficult to see, can 
be viewed more clearly in a home 
than on the field; it can be thrown 
on a movie screen, with this new op- 
tical system, with distinct definition. 

The small town is looking forward 
’ to having its own television station 
so that it can cover local events with 
portable transmitting equipment. 

Who is going to operate it? The 
local newspaper or some individual 
who will cooperate with the newspa- 
per? Or is the press going to stand 
by once more? 

Another thing. It will be possible 
to photograph at the receiving end 
the pictures that come from the 
transmitter. This will be a new de- 
velopment, require a different tech- 
nic in the newspaper field. Newspa- 
per operators, challenged as never 
before, must be alert to the changing 
conditions if they are to maintain 
their prestige. There will have to be 
a lot more coordinated effort on the 
part of the press than has existed up 
to now. 

I have advocated, for the last six 
or seven years, that the newspapers 
get into the field of Frequency Mod- 
ulation, not only because it would tie 
them into the radio field but because 
of the latent advantages it will even- 
tually give them in other fields tied 
up with the dissemination of infor- 
mation. Today FM is being used only 
in military operations, but it will be 
applied in the commercial field when 
the proper time arrives. 

FM in the commercial field has 
been stymied because of war priori- 
ties. But despite the fact that there 
are many millions of AM sets in op- 
eration, it is not generally known 
that there are half a million FM sets 
also being used. Many of the AM 
sets now in use will be not only ob- 
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solete after the war but worn out, so 
that FM is going to be the winner in 
the end. Take into account an out- 
standing factor in connection with 
this—FM can be used in connection 
with television whereas AM cannot. 
To my mind, everything tends to- 
ward giving FM a distinct advantage 
that AM cannot meet. 

But let’s go back to the newspa- 
per. The last time I was in London, 
one of the press services was using 
television to cover the horse races, 
finding it faster than wires to the 
track. It was also using it in a hap- 
hazard way for other events. 

What is to prevent the develop- 
ment of television to the point where 
it can be used in courtrooms, or in 
airplanes or in a multitude of other 
ways, thus presenting complete news 
pictures of events that few newspa- 
per readers could possibly see? Will 
the future managing editor sit at his 
desk watching an event as it is sent 
by television, while other newsmen 
in his office are writing the story 
from sets close by, and cameramen 
are making pictures? Will we stick 
to the conventional single shots in 
our newspapers, or will we go in for 
strips to tell the story? If the latter, 
will we columnize those picture strips 
up and down the page as we do a 
news story? Five or six years ago, 
Kent Cooper predicted that eventu- 
ally newspapers would be fifty-fifty 
in news and pictures. That goal has 
not been reached, but papers are 
gradually approaching it. With the 
advent of television, I believe the 
movement in that direction will be 
accentuated. 

It is going to become a matter of 
ingenuity in technics to bring to the 
reader material that can be given him 
in no other way. Radio has the ad- 
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vantage in speed in giving the pub- 
lic information, but despite that fact 
the newspapers today have the larg- 
est total circulation in their history. 
Paradoxically, time is on the side of 
the press. But it will only remain so 
if the press grows more and more 
alert to developing situations and 
builds up a reservoir in the form of 
a press laboratory to keep abreast of 
the problems which will beset it in 
the future. Newspapers establish 
features and carry them year in and 
year out, while radio weighs them in 
thirteen week cycles and is continu- 
ally sifting and reaching for better 
programs. Why should not newspa- 
pers adopt some of this mobility, if 
it has advantages to them? 

There has been much talk about 
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radio newspapers. Unless develop- 
ments appear that are not now in the 
offing, I do not think newspapers 
have anything to fear in this respect. 
But radio communication has advan- 
tages which can be put to use in 
newspaper plants. Today, quickly 
and economically, facsimiles of al- 
most anything can be transmitted 
and received. In the RCA lab at 
Princeton, I saw a document put on 
a machine and received in another 
room within fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. Anything of that kind must 
have some application to the press. 

The future presents a greater chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity of the press 
than the decade through which it has 
just passed. And that one was no bed 
of roses. 
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Tue Facts Are. By George Seldes. 
New York: In Fact, Inc. 1942. 
128 pp. Ill. Paper cover. $1.00. 


T WILL be noted that the word 

fact is often used by the author 
of this book. It is in his title, and 
in the name of his publishing con- 
cern. But fact does not mean to 
George Seldes, as it does to most peo- 
ple, the statement of an actuality; to 
him the word is a symbol for a con- 
clusion, often far-fetched and illogi- 
cal, which is tied up with his pecu- 
liar philosophy regarding the press 
and radio. 

I am one journalist who has tried 
sincerely to understand Mr. Seldes 
and his thinking, or feeling, about 
the American newspaper. I have 
read all of his books that deal par- 
ticularly with the press, from “You 
Can’t Print That” to the present 
performance. I followed his little 
sheet In fact for a year or so— 
though, like many of the 100,000 he 
claims for his mailing list, I was a 
dragooned subscriber. It has been an 
amusing, but, on the whole, not a 
very profitable experience. 

The trouble with George Seldes 
is that he thinks he is being factual, 
and even documentary (another fa- 
vorite word), when he is only chas- 
ing his own ideas and emotions 
around in circles. The proper way 
to review a Seldes book would be to 
pin down his statements, line by 
line, and examine them. But what 
reviewer has time for such a job? 
And what periodical would waste 
the space on it? It would begin 
somewhat like this: 

On page 1 Mr. Seldes says: “But 
when it comes to news that will 
affect you, your daily life, your job 
. . . your going to war and risking 
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your life for a great ideal, then you 
cannot trust about 98 per cent (or 
perhaps 994% per cent) of the big 
newspaper and hig magazine press 
of America.” Now this has the air 
of being statistical; it is clearly de- 
signed to give that impression. But 
what is the statistical procedure by 
which this 98 per cent, jumped pa- 
renthetically to 994% per cent, is ar- 
rived at? And what is the “big” 
newspaper press? Big in size? Big 
in circluation? Big in circulation 
area? Big in investment? And how 
big is big? Such piddling questions 
would make Mr. Seldes impatient; 
but if we are going in for statistics, 
we shall have to insist on definitions 
and exactitude. 

On page 2 our author says: 
“America is in the hands of 200 in- 
dustrial and 50 financial families.” 
He gives no authority, though we 
can guess where he got the lead; 
he apparently means for us to be- 
lieve that he has listed the “indus- 
trial” families referred to, and also 
the “financial” families; later he says 
they “run” the country and use ad- 
vertising to “control” the press and 
thus “control” public opinion. But I 
am interested in his statistics (for 
statistics are facts, and Mr. Seldes - 
claims to be a specialist in facts) , 
and I am disappointed again; again 
I am left without any notion about 
how his classes are defined, or how 
his totals are arrived at. Moreover, 
his figures are suspiciously round. 

Perhaps he will be more satisfac- 
tory in his historical “facts.” At the 
bottom of page 2 he quotes Jeffer- 
son’s famous remark about prefer- 
ring newspapers without a govern- 
ment to a government without news- 
papers; then on page 3 he makes 
the perfectly astounding deduction 
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that “Jefferson was willing to let 
the press itself rule the country in- 
steal of merely creating the public 
opinion which rules!” That was not 
what Jefferson said, and certainly 
about as far as possible from what 
he meant. Our author stumbles 
again over Jefferson on page 7, when 
he says that that in his “more ob- 
jective later years” the great man 
wholly changed his opinion of the 
press. If he had really studied Jef- 
ferson’s letters, instead of merely 
seeking to find corroboration of his 
own notions in them, he might have 
come upon one written to M. Coray 
shortly before his death, in which he 
reiterates his lifelong belief thus: 
“The press is the best instrument 
for enlightening the mind of man, 
and improving him as a rational, 
moral and social being.” But the 
subtle mind of Jefferson is rather 
beyond Mr. Seldes. 

Yet he does no better with Wash- 
ington. On page 5 he speaks of “the 
garbage and sewer quality of the 
campaign against our first president 
by a large part of the free press.” 
A large part? I challenge Mr. Seldes 
to name six contemporary papers 
which attacked Washington scurri- 
lously. One reason the President 
who was “first in the hearts of his 
countrymen” felt Freneau’s attacks 
so painfully was that they were 
something new in his experience. 

But why go on pursuing the elu- 
sive fact through the maze of Mr. 
Seldes’ writing? The way to read 
our author is to forget about facts 
and concentrate on the gyrations 
of a flashing mind and a violent 
set of emotions. If you read “The 
Facts Are” with that attitude, you 
will get some pleasure out of the 


book—especially when you agree 
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with the author, which may be oft- 
ener than you think. It deals not 
only with the so-called “corruption” 
of the press, but has a good deal 
about military experts who write 
something about war correspon- 
dence, and atrocity stories, and some 
amateurish discussion of the difficult 
subject of propaganda. 

But read it as though the title 
were not “The Facts Are,” but “My 
Notions Are.” 

Frank Lutuer Mort 

University of Missouri 

* * _ 

News Is Waat We Make It—a 
Running Story of the Working 
Press. By Kenneth Stewart. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1943. xii+350 pp. $3. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Stewart does 

develop a thesis which is ex- 
pressed in the main title of his book, 
the subtitle covers the subject of it 
more accurately. Actually, the book 
is the memoirs of a working news- 
paper man who, in the period be- 
tween the Great Wars, had an al- 
most unexampled opportunity to ob- 
serve developments in his craft. 

Between Armistice Day, 1918, and 
the early 1940s Mr. Stewart worked 
as reporter, copy reader and execu- 
tive on newspapers in California, 
the Southwest, the South, New York 
(six papers and City News) and 
Paris (the Herald). He both studied 
and taught journalism, at Stanford 
and Columbia. He was a Nieman 
fellow. In the last chapter he is 
with the Office of War Information 
in Washington. 

All this experience gathered to- 
gether into a book could of course 
mean much or little. Coming from 
an orderly mind and a sensitive and 
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sympathetic personality the record- 
ed experience might amount to a 
testament of a generation of news- 
paper men—a generation which be- 
gan with a disillusionment and end- 
ed with faith and hope for the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Stewart’s account of the 
events he observed and his interpre- 
tation of their import is indeed such 
a testament. Some will say it is dis- 
cursive and not integrated. Well, 
these faults should not damn it. 
Most testaments suffer by reason of 
the same faults. Mr. Stewart’s tes- 
tament contains an excellent table 
of contents and index, though it 
reads easily, too, as a running story. 

The book belongs to the genre 
of Lincoln Steffens’ “Autobiogra- 
phy,” Walter Duranty’s “I Write 
As I Please,” Vincent Sheean’s 


“Personal History,” Pierre van Paas- 
sen’s “The Days of Our Years” and 
others of the kind which followed. 
“The ‘personal historians’ among us 


helped us to know ourselves and to 
leap over the masthead to a closer 
communion with the newspaper- 
reading public.” This is what Mr. 
Stewart has done, too, in a manner 
which is a credit to this newcomer 
in the field of literary journalism. 
Mr. Stewart does not labor the 
point that “news is what we make 
it.” He does feel that the impact of 
the writer’s reactions, impressions 
and attitudes is needed to convey 
the full meaning of a story to a 
reader, though he is frank to admit 
some of PM’s stream-of-conscious- 
ness reporting, in the early days 
of the paper, was overdone and 
abused. However, he goes beyond 
the rather widely accepted theory 
that interpretation, within the con- 
fines of objectivity, is desirable. Mr. 
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Stewart believes that subjectivity, 
too, is often desirable. 

He devotes more than a chapter 
to his rich experience as a Nieman 
fellow, and as much or more to his 
two years as a journalism teacher at 
Stanford. His philosophy of educa- 
tion for journalism survived these 
experiences. His stories of the Lamp- 
son trial and the San Francisco 
general strike are vivid, as are his 
characterizations of Professor Smith 
of the Stanford Division of Journal- 
ism, Lincoln Steffens, Heywood 
Broun and several others whose in- 
fluence he applauds, and of West- 
brook Pegler and a few others 
whose influence he deplores. The 
book contains a sympathetic sum- 
mary of the American Newspaper 
Guild’s struggles for recognition. 

Cartes E. Rocers 
Iowa State College 


Tue Gorssets Experiment. By 
Derrick Sington and Arthur Wei- 
denfeld. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1948. 274 pp. Ill. 
$3.00. 


HE PROPAGANDA product of 
the Goebbels machine has been 
discussed in detail by many writers. 
But the machine itself—‘“the most 
colossal organization for creating 
and distorting opinion that the 
world has seen’”—has never been de- 
scribed so fully in one study as it is 
by Sington and Weidenfeld in this 
book. Its 274 pages are crowded 
with information that every teacher 
of public opinion and propaganda 
has wished to have in more acces- 
sible form. 
Based largely “upon broadcasts 
by the German radio during the 
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war, upon the German press from 
1933 to 1941 and on German pub- 
lications of many kinds,” the story 
is for the most part descriptive 
rather than analytical or critical. As 
the authors themselves point out, 
however, “the truth in this case is 
almost as fantastic as the propa- 
ganda.” And although they do not 
say so, they leave no room for 
doubt as to their own convictions 
that the “experiment,” as they call 
it, is doomed to failure when the 
truth can be made known to Dr. 
Goebbels’ victims. 

By way of historical setting, Part 
I of the book tells briefly the his- 
tory of the Nazi party from 1918 
to 1932—too briefly, in my opinion, 
when it comes to introducing such 
characters as Herr Goebbels himself. 
Apparently the authors take it for 
granted that all their readers will 
already be familiar with such books 
as Goebbels’ own “Kampf um Ber- 
lin.” 

Part II takes up “The Party 
Propaganda Machine,” and Part III, 
which comprises fully three-fourths 
of the book, deals with the Minis- 
try of Public Enlightenment proper 
under such headings as “The Con- 
trolled Press,” “Broadcasting in the 
Third Reich,” “Propaganda and the 
Armed Forces,” “The Cinema in the 
Third Reich” and “Literature and 
Propaganda.” The relations be- 
tween party and government and 
among the various branches of the 
propaganda ministry itself are 
brought out admirably both in the 
text and by means of charts. The il- 
lustrations include photographs of 
Goebbels and his principal assist- 
ants. 

The serious student will be a lit- 
tle dismayed to find a book of this 


type, dispassionately written and 
obviously based on sound research, 
without a single footnote. Doubtless 
the reason is that so much of the 
material had to be gathered from 
radio broadcasts and from inter- 
views. The bibliography in the back 
of the book will be helpful to other 
toilers in this field, but many will 
wish for further documentation. 

Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 
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Tue Axis on THE Arr. By Harold 
Ettlinger. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1943. 318 pp. 
$2.75. 


HOSE WHO are familiar with 
Rolo’s “Radio Goes to War” and 
the volume edited by Childs and 
Whitton, “Propaganda by Short 
Wave,” will expect some overlap- 
ping of subject matter in any new- 
er work on radio propaganda. All 
writers dealing with the problem 
must make some use of monitored 
summaries of Axis programs and will 
naturally analyze propaganda trends 
and policies which such an examina- 
tion reveals. This review undertakes 
to stress the new material and new 
interpretations which are empha- 
sized by Mr. Ettlinger in “The 
Axis on the Air,” omitting reference 
to ground tilled in other books. 
Mr. Ettlinger’s summary and 
analysis of the German broadcasts 
following the Axis defeat at Stalin- 
grad is an interesting account of the 
twistings and turnings of the Goeb- 
bels radio lackeys who were com- 
pelled to make the best of a bitter 
circumstance. The reader will get 
much satisfaction from a chapter 
entitled “Pursuit of the Fox.” The 
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fox, of course, was Rommel, and the 
Axis radio showed little of its 
vaunted propaganda skill in its at- 
tempt to explain the flight from El 
Alamein to the Tunisian sea. 

I wish Mr. Ettlinger had given 
more space to an analysis of Span- 
ish broadcasts. What is given is a 
brief documentation of Franco’s 
abuse of the United States during 
our appeasement days—threats that 
should not be forgotten now that he 
sings low in Allied ears. The broad- 
casts reported from Finland, de- 
scribed as among the Axis “satel- 
lites,” will also seem startling when 
read in the winter of 1943. The Fin- 
nish defense of Japanese action in 
executing American airmen who 
raided Tokyo seems out of Finnish 
character, especially alien in the 
case of a former warm friend. But 
those who dance to the Nazi tune 
adopt Nazi methods. Radio war 
even on the “satellite” side is fought 
without reference to Marquis of 
Queensbury rules. 

Mr. Ettlinger gives plenty of in- 
stances of Axis use of abusive anti- 
Administration propaganda in a few 
American newspapers to bolster its 
“line” to German people and to 
neutrals that our citizens do not 
support Roosevelt or his major war 
policies. 

There are several weaknesses in 
the volume. A discussion of the OWI 
overseas information campaign adds 
nothing new, possibly because Mr. 
Ettlinger himself had neither time 
nor opportunity to examine OWI 
script or duplicates of news stories. 
He defends the vagueness of OWI 
broadcasts by repeating the oft 
quoted criticism that Mr. Hull has 
not given us a clear-cut foreign pol- 
icy. The Moscow agreement must 
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casters! 

The account of Japanese propa- 
ganda is not very informing. 

One or two errors appear. Mr. 
Ettlinger refers often to “OWI’s 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Serv- 
ice.” The FBIS is an agency under 
the aegis of the FCC and has been 
since before the war. 

While the book is an addition to 
the crowded library on war propa- 
ganda, it is a pity it did not appear 
a year ago or that Mr. Ettlinger did 
not wait for publication until he 
could contribute his findings after 
analyzing more intensively the Axis 
propaganda now that the Germans 
and Japs are on the defensive and 
the Allies have the upper hand. 

Mr. Ettlinger ran a popular col- 
umn in the Chicago Sun on radio 
propaganda. 


Raps D. Casry 


University of Minnesota 


oa - * 


Taat Rascat Freneav: A Study in 
Literary Failure. By Lewis Leary. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rut- 
gers University Press. 1941. x-+- 
501 pp. $5.00. 


R. LEARY’S “That Rascal 

Freneau” is a significant book. 
Although Dr. Leary emphasizes bio- 
graphical and bibliographical infor- 
mation rather than Freneau’s impor- 
tance as a journalist or political 
propagandist, students of the his- 
tory of journalism will have to read 
it to get a full-length view of Fre- 
neau. 

The longest chapter covers the 
familiar story of Freneau’s work as 
editor of the National Gazette, his 
relationship with Jefferson and his 
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sniping at Fenno and Hamilton. But 
elsewhere much is added that has 
escaped adequate treatment in stud- 
ies of American journalistic history. 
Freneau’s connections with the Phil- 
adelphia Freeman’s Journal (1781- 
84), the New York Daily Advertiser 
(1790-91), the Jersey Chronicle, 
Monmouth, N. J., (1795-96), and 
the New York Time-Piece (1797- 
98) are fully detailed. His periodical 
essays and verses under more than 
fifty pseudonyms— “Robert Slen- 
der,” “Hezekiah Salem,” “Sinbat the 
Sailor,” “The Pilgrim,” ‘“Christo- 
pher Clodhopper” and others—have 
been re-examined, and many newly 
discovered manuscript and newspa- 
per sources explored. Not the least 
of the book’s contributions is a 
sixty-page bibliography of Fren- 
eau’s writings from 1772 to 1824. 

The author explains his sub-title 
in the Preface. “I have attempted,” 
he says, “to show year by year how 
one poet in early America tried to 
adapt himself to an essentially un- 
interested public, and how he fail- 
ed.” As an editor, too, he failed. 
“That Freneau made mistakes as a 
journalist is evident to the most 
casual reader: he quarreled so often 
about minor matters that the force 
of his argument was lost when a ma- 
jor issue arose. He was too sensitive, 
too easily hurt personally, too much 
wrapped in his own ideal of free- 
dom to compromise. ... And for 
these reasons he failed. But never 
before in America had there been 
such an editor. He is first in a line 
of liberal crusaders who have made 
journalism a force, not always ad- 
mirable, but vital and tremendously 
efficient.” 

Dr. Leary, now a member of the 


Department of English at Duke 
University, prepared the book as a 
Ph.D. thesis at Columbia, but this 
should not suggest that the writing 
is stodgy. 

The product of nearly ten years’ 
research, “That Rascal Freneau” is 
so thorough that even the most cau- 
tious of reviewers could feel safe in 
calling it a definitive biography. 

Smuon Hoc#sBercer 
University of Miami 


* * * 


JEFFERSON AND THE Press. By Frank 
Luther Mott. Baton Rouge, La:: 
Louisiana State University Press. 
1943. 65 pp. $1.00. 


O ONE in the United States, or 
for that matter in the world, is 
as well equipped to solve the vexa- 
tious problem of Thomas Jefferson’s 
attitude toward the press in a democ- 
racy as Dean Mott. His recent studies 
in the field of the history of jour- 
nalism, his well-established integrity 
as a historian and his understanding 
of the problems of the press in a 
democratic form of government all 
contribute to this short but defini- 
tive analysis of the position taken by 
America’s greatest democrat on the 
place of the press in our republican 
form of government. 

As a political philosopher, as au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as champion of democracy, Jef- 
ferson made frequent reference to the 
function of the press in the newly es- 
tablished American commonwealth. 
The press was to act as censor of gov- 
ernment and of government officials, 
and as such must be absolutely free 
of government restraint. In most of 
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his statements in this field, Jefferson 
was careful to point out that damage 
to personal and professional reputa- 
tions should be compensated for 
through the libel laws, but aside from 
this private (as against public prose- 
cution) remedy, he was firm in his op- 
position to all forms of restraint or 
control whether under the guise of 
seditious libel laws or in the more 
celebrated form of licensing. 

Jefferson supported his philosoph- 
ical principles in practical affairs by 
befriending impecunious and _perse- 
cuted writers, by denouncing the 
Federalist sedition law and by par- 
doning convicted publishers. 

The problem of Jefferson’s attitude 
toward the press arises after his elec- 
tion to the presidency and the vitu- 
perative attacks on his character in 
the public press. Restrained by prin- 
ciple from resorting to public prose- 
cution and by his position as chief 
executive from private suits for libel, 
Jefferson gave vent to his sensitive- 
ness under public attack by several 
rather violent statements in his pri- 
vate correspondence. These state- 
ments have often been cited to show 
a change of position toward the place 
and function of the press in a democ- 
racy. 

Dean Mott presents all the evi- 
dence both on Jefferson’s early philo- 
sophical statements and on his later 
fulminations against the lying and 
servile press. He solves the inconsist- 
ency by pointing out that Jefferson 
never deviated in act from his early 
principles, that he was particularly 
sensitive to press criticism and that 
he had the misfortune to hold the of- 
fice of chief executive during a period 
when the press was the most violent, 
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irresponsible and partisan of any pe- 
riod in our history. 

Jefferson believed in the ultimate 
political sagacity of the common 
man, provided he was sufficiently 
educated to read and understand, and 
provided he was furnished with in- 
formation on which to make his po- 
litical decisions. In spite of his scourg- 
ings at the hands of the party press, 
he at no time even suggested that the 
press be muzzled. Neither did he 
seek, as some present-day social and 
political scientists are seeking, a sieve 
through which the truth would pass 
but which would hold back errors and 
lies. Better to suffer the stings of false 
accusations than set up a man-made 
contraption to separate the true 
from the false. 

Political philosophers, social sci- 
entists and practical politicians con- 
tinue to search for a substitute for 
the “freedom of the press” of Jeffer- 
son’s day. Such modern proposals as 
the droit de reponse, of France, the 
Berichtigung of Germany, the “In- 
stant Reply Plan” and “Instant La- 
bel Plan” of Professor Harold Lass- 
well or the still more modern-sound- 
ing suggestions such as a “Pure 
Speech and Press Administration,” 
and “SEC Over News,” a govern- 
ment-owned press unit as a “yard- 
stick,” a “Government Bureau of 
Standards,” were not unknown to the 
great Jefferson who discarded them 
all in favor of the “laissez faire” form 
of freedom of the press. 

Dr. Mott has made a scholarly 
contribution to modern discussion of 
a very complex and controversial is- 
sue. 

Freprick S. SIEBERT 
University of Illinois 
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Tre Cuicaco Trisune: Its First 
Hunprep Years. Volume I— 
1847-1865. By Philip Kinsley. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. 
xvi + 381 + vii pp. Ill. $5.00. 


HETHER the Chicago Tribune 

is the “World’s Greatest News- 
paper” may be challenged but there 
can be little doubt that it is one of 
the most influential newspapers of 
our time. Therefore, it is fitting that 
volume I in a series commemorating 
its first hundred years should now 
make its appearance and also that it 
should be written by a veteran mem- 
ber of the Tribune staff. The volume 
consists of two parts, Part I covering 
the period of 1847-60, and Part II, 
1860-65. Subsequent volumes will be 
published annually until the record 
is brought up to date on the newspa- 
per’s one hundredth anniversary in 
1947. 

The Chicago Tribune, presently 
housed in one of the finest newspaper 
buildings in the world, had its begin- 
ning in a one-room plant on the third 
story of a building at La Salle and 
Lake streets where the first edition of 
400 copies was run off on a hand 
press. The outgrowth of a literary 
weekly started in 1844, it was titled 
the Chicago Daily Press and Tribune. 
The owners, who were also editors, 
were James Kelly, John E. Wheeler 
and Joseph K. C. Forrest. After sev- 
eral changes in ownership the paper 
was bought by Joseph Medill, Dr. 
Charles H. Ray and Timothy Wright. 
But it was under the guiding hand of 
Medill that the paper grew to be one 
of the most influential of the coun- 
try. 

Much of Part I of the book is de- 
voted to the Tribune’s support of 
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Lincoln’s public career, first for the 
senate and then for the Republican 
nomination for president. It was 
about the time of the rise of Lincoln 
as a national figure that two able 
young men—William Bross and Hor- 
ace White—were added to the staff. 
The Tribune staff then consisted en- 
tirely of young men imbued with en- 
thusiasm, whose courage and fore- 
sight shaped the policy of the paper 
for decades to come. 

The editorial excellence of the T'ri- 
bune of that period is exemplified by 
its coverage of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. The newspaper employed 
Robert R. Hitt to take down in 
shorthand the debates in full, and it 
is due largely to his skill that we have 
an authentic and complete record of 
those great forensic discussions. To 
the Tribune, and particularly to the 
clever planning of Medill, should go 
much of the credit for the nomina- 
tion of Lincoln, achieved in the face 
of great odds. 

Part II is devoted to the war years 
—the “Holy Cause” of the Tribune’s 
editors. With the retirement of Dr. 
Ray in 1863, Medill became editor- 
in-chief with White as his associate. 
The paper had twenty-eight corre- 
spondents distributed in Washington, 
the state capitals and with the Fed- 
eral armies. There was a correspond- 
ent in Paris. These correspondents, 
with the wire service, gave the Tri- 
bune excellent news coverage, but the 
problems growing out of the war 
were many. Telegraphic expenses 
rose from $1,200 a year to $12,000 
and telegraphic correspondents cost 
another $12,000. 

The author of “The Chicago Tri- 
bune” has evidently relied almost al- 
together upon the files of the news- 
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paper for his source material, though 
there are no footnotes and no bibliog- 
raphy to indicate this; and he has as- 
sembled a mass of significant infor- 
mation, but the organization of the 
material and the style in which it is 
presented leave much to be desired. 
There is a fairly adequate index. 

The book is well illustrated with 
many reproductions of front pages of 
the Tribune and several photographs, 
including a fine frontispiece of Joseph 
Medill. 

The publication of the history of 
the Chicago Tribune is a worthy un- 
dertaking which will be commended 
generally by those interested in the 
history of journalism, and the five- 
volume series will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the far too few histories of 
important American newspapers. The 
first volume, however, hardly does 
justice to the wealth of material 
which the files of the Tribune hold, 
and what might have been a splendid 
contribution to the life of the times is 
a rather matter-of-fact chronicle of 
events poorly related to the history 
of a period in which the Tribune 
played such an important part. 

Marcus M. WiLKerson 
Louisiana State University 


* * * 


Henry W. Gravy. By Raymond B. 
Nixon. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 1948. xii + 360 + xiv 
pp. Ill. $4.00. 


R. MOTT remarked, in his re- 
view in the September Quar- 
TERLY of Fayette Copeland’s biogra- 
phy of “Kendall of the Picayune,” 
that Mr. Copeland had given us “the 
best biography of a Southern editor 
yet published.” He just barely got 
that comment in ahead of deadline. 
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For Dr. Nixon’s definitive life of 
Henry Grady is certainly one of the 
best biographies so far contributed to 
the literature of American journal- 
ism. Not only does it bring the man 
himself warmly and vitally to life; it 
also paints a sharp picture of two 
decades of Southern journalism, 
showing its place in the renascence of 
economic and social forces in the 
South that began during Grady’s 
managing editorship of the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Dr. Nixon’s subtitle for his book is 
“Spokesman of the New South,” and 
his story justifies it thoroughly. It 
portrays Grady as a passionate and 
persuasive advocate of the view that 
the South was as much a part of the 
Union as New England, and that eco- 
nomic and spiritual rebuilding must 
go hand in hand. In the accounts of 
Grady’s New York and Boston 
speeches of 1886 and 1889, Dr. Nixon 
makes clear the position of this 
Southern editor as a link between 
North and South. He does not at- 
tempt to speculate to what stature 
the short-limbed Grady might have 
risen had he not died at thirty-nine; 
but the reader can hardly help ask- 
ing himself the question. 

Though much of Dr. Nixon’s at- 
tention goes to Grady’s leadership 
through his oratorical brilliance and 
his political manipulations, he nev- 
ertheless puts his emphasis on “H. 
W. G.” as a newspaper man. Eight 
years ago, in an article in the Quar- 
TERLY, the author expressed his con- 
viction that Grady was primarily a 
journalist; here he thoroughly docu- 
ments and develops that conviction. 
He opens his tale with one of Grady’s 
notable reporting exploits—coverage 
of the Charleston earthquake. He 
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shows the jostlings that decided the 
young man in favor of journalism as 
opposed to politics and business, and 
paints in detail his unquestionable 
talents as reporter and editor in Rome 
and Atlanta. He gives us a vivid ac- 
count of Grady reporting the Florida 
election frauds for Bennett as well as 
for the Constitution, with which he 
had just become associated in 1876, 
and goes on to show that Grady’s 
acumen, energy and ebulience had 
much to do with the growth of the 
Constitution as the leading South- 
eastern paper of its time. 

Dr. Nixon wrote the Grady story 
first as a doctoral thesis in political 
science, and I happen to have read 
both versions. The first put its stress 
on Grady’s influence on Southern pol- 
itics; the second, as I have said, on 
Grady as reporter. This is worth re- 
peating because it points up the tre- 
mendous research that lies behind 
the book. A great deal of material 
appears in the thesis that is not be- 
tween these gray-blue covers, and 
vice versa. Dr. Nixon talked with co- 
workers and other contemporaries of 
Grady, used the Grady papers in 
Emory University guardianship, and 
read virtually everything written by 
and about the editor. I believe he has 
found out everything it is necessary 
to know about Grady. 

He has told his story at length, but 
clearly and sympathetically, and with 
a craftsman’s knowledge of the ef- 
fectiveness of the specific. It cannot 
be gainsaid that Dr. Nixon is a great 
admirer of Grady; but this admira- 
tion shows itself in sympathy rather 
than adulation. Though the author is 
never sharply critical of his subject, 
he has presented the facts, and they 
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speak for themselves. I think the re- 
sult a first-rate picture of a man and 
of his influence on the community in 
which he lived. 
Mrrcue.yi V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
* * * 

Moscow Dareuine. By Henry C. 

Cassidy. Boston: Houghton Mif- 

fin Company. 1943. 375 pp. $3.00. 


NRY Cassidy’s “Moscow Date- 
line” is a “must” book for every- 
body who is keenly interested in the 
affairs of the Soviet Union. Mind, the 
book is not that of a scholar, and the 
future historian will have to read the 
“facts” with a very considerable 
pinch of salt. Its strength is not in 
the actual truth or accuracy of the 
reporting (in which Cassidy is prob- 
ably not all too strong), but in the 
brilliant picture which the author 
gives about persons and events in 
the Soviet Union. Take for example 
this: 

Every time I have seen Stalin, my 
chief impression has been that the man 
does not look real. He has been por- 
trayed and cartooned so often, and re- 
sembles so closely all the pictures and 
caricatures and busts of himself, that 
he always seems to be an animated 
figure from a printed page. That day, 
with his narrow eyes squinting and his 
sallow pale face in the sunlight, he ap- 
peared even more unreal. His uniform, 
too, of khaki kepi and greatcoat, over 
black Loots, but with no insignia what- 
soever, looked like a doll’s dress. 

This is the best description of Stal- 
in I ever read. 

Cassidy’s stories on the back- 
ground of the two letters from Stalin 
should be read by every editor and 
every student of journalism. In ori- 
entally-minded countries generally, 
the impossible and the unlikely hap- 
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pen. The demand to get an interview 
from Stalin by his AP chiefs must 
have caused revolt in Cassidy’s 
heart, knowing how impossible it is 
to get such an interview. No respon- 
sible Russian official of the press 
services dares to present such a de- 
mand to the “boss.” But Cassidy 
just “mailed” his request to Stalin; 
some blundering small bureaucrat 
passed it to the right place, and Cas- 
sidy got his answer! 

Cassidy’s descriptions of the visits 
of Beaverbrook and Harriman in 
Moscow, and later that of Churchill, 
are masterpieces of their kind. They 
are not only good journalism, but a 
perfect introduction into the spirit 
and milieu of a Moscow meeting, with 
its long banquets, many dishes, in- 
numerable drinks and even more in- 
numerable toasts. 

For these descriptions Cassidy’s 
book has become a “must” book. But 
when it comes to the historical value 
of his observations, I have to quar- 
rel with him on many occasions. 
Cassidy, for example, writes on page 
39: “The (Nazi) invasion caught the 
Soviets by surprise.” Stalin assumed 
premiership in early June, 1941, a 
strong indication that he fully real- 
ized the seriousness of the situation. 
Stalin acted as an innocent babe be- 
cause he wanted to fool the Germans 
—he wished that Hitler should think 
that he was unprepared. 

Equally unsatisfactory is Cassidy's 
explanation why Hitler did not real- 
ize the strength of Russia. Very 
rightly Cassidy points out that Count 
von der Schulenburg, the German 
ambassador in Moscow, was a thor- 
ough student of Russian affairs, that 
the counsellor of the Embassy, Hil- 
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ger, was a native of Russia, and that 
General Ernst von Koestring, the 
German military attaché, not only 
knew Russia well but was also a na- 
tive. But he does not explain that it 
was the pernicious influence of Al- 
fred Rosenberg (another native of 
old Russia) which induced Hitler to 
believe that even if the Russian army 
was strong, Russian politics were 
weak; and that if the Reichswehr 
were to march, Stalin was to be 
ousted within in six weeks. . . . 

Brilliant are his descriptions of the 
defense of Moscow in 1941. Cassidy 
was in Paris, when the French capital 
fell, and he thought: “Paris fell like 
a lady; Moscow stood up and fought 
like a man.” This sentence explains 
more than pages of argumentation of 
other writers. 


M. W. Fopor 


The Chicago Sun 


* * * 


My War Wirs Japan. By Carroll 


Alcott. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1943. 368 pp. 
$3.00. 

PRISONER OF THE Japs. By Gwen 
Dew. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Ine. 1948. viii+309 pp. $3.00. 


OTH of these books are of the 

human-side-of-the-news _ type. 
They tell stories—lots of stories, and 
good ones. They can’t be called 
penetrating or revealing; they should 
be ready for entertainment or, at 
most, as supplements to more 
searching analyses of Japanese oper- 
ations in China. 

Miss Dew is a free-lance corre- 
spondent whose adventurings before 
the war would make a pretty fine 
story in themselves. On roving as- 
signment for the Detroit News, she 
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made her way around the world in 
the mid-thirties (I met her once in 
a Paris sidewalk cafe, and she 
showed me her ticket to global 
travel: a packet of neatly-printed 
cards identifying her as “world cor- 
respondent” for “American News- 
papers, Inc.”). She was in Hong- 
kong when the Japanese over- 
whelmed the complacent British in 
December, 1941, and spent six 
months as their captive before the 
Asama Maru took away the first 
batch of exchange prisoners. One is 
impressed by her sincerity, her sen- 
timentality and her temerity in the 
tale of those six months. And one 
can’t help noting that she does not 
tar all Japanese with the same 
brush—a fallacy that many other 
writers have been at some pains to 
indulge. Her story makes no pre- 
tense of political analysis, and its 
only direct interest for journalists 
lies in its accounts of her attempts 
to record some of her experiences 
on film—film she hopes she may 
find, some day, where she secreted 
it before the Asama Maru sailed. 
Mr. Alcott, recently a radio news- 
caster in Cincinnati, was broadcast- 
ing news and comment in Shanghai 
from 1938 to September, 1941. He 
had spent the preceding ten years 
as correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune and the Associated 
Press in Shanghai, or as a member 
of the staff of the China Press or 
the Evening Post and Mercury, and 
during much of the time he had 
been a particularly virulent thorn 
in the Japanese side—or perhaps in 
the well-known Japanese face. His 
persistent attacks on Japanese meth- 
ods in China had forced just as per- 
sistent face-saving tactics on the 
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Japs. When he went to Station XM 
HA, as he tells the story, his refer- 
ences to the “New Odor” in East 
Asia, for example, brought jamming, 
threats and even violence into play 
against him. But he was never si- 
lenced, and he left Shanghai in 1941 
only in the hope of enlisting Wash- 
ington support in establishing a 
powerful propaganda station in the 
Orient. 

Like Miss Dew, Mr. Alcott was 
sincere, sentimental and exceeding- 
ly rash. He was lusty, and his many 
tales of fourteen years in the Orient 
are lusty. Mostly his book is just 
what he calls it—an account of his 
private war with the Japanese. In 
spite of frequent asides in which he 
comments on or explains Japanese 
economic, military, political or “so- 
cial” methods and impulses, the 
book is hardly a searching one. And 
to Mr. Alcott the only good Jap is 
a dead Jap. —M.V.C. 


* * * 


Expiorinc JouRNALISM. By R. E. 
Wolseley and Laurence R. Camp- 
bell. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1948. x + 482 pp. Ill. $3.75. 


HE PROMISE of title and pre- 
face get this book off to a bad 
start. The word “exploring” has con- 
notations not, in my view, borne out 
in the text. And the scope of the 
book falls short of the ambitious 
aim “to present an integrated study 
of historical background, philosophi- 
cal viewpoints, social responsibilities, 
vocational requirements and special- 
ized techniques of the modern 
media of communication.” 
Taken for what it is—a series of 
digests of standard works in the 
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field of journalism—the volume has 
whatever value such digests of tech- 
nical material may have. Clearly, it 
is not a book for the professional, 
except insofar as he may be inter- 
ested in a 480-page compression of 
the “best that has been thought and 
said” in the field of journalistic in- 
struction. The reader familiar with 
popular texts finds it almost too 
easy to determine at any given 
moment what book is being “di- 
gested,” so closely do structure and 
language follow the original. It is 
only fair, however, to say that the 
authors make no attempt to dis- 
guise their sources. Bibliographies 
at the end of each section indicate 
what books have been subjected to 
the boiling-down process. 

Although the subtitle implies that 
the book lays special emphasis on 
social and vocational aspects of 
journalism, it is the latter that is 
stressed. There is, to be sure, a cap- 
sule history of communication media 
in the American scene, followed by 
brief discussions of reader interest 
and of the consumers’ power to con- 
trol the newspaper, hints on how to 
read a newspaper and a digest of 
the history of the freedom of the 
press, but the greater part of the 
book deals with the “trade school’ 
aspects of journalism. 

Noting that fun, fame, public 
service, self realization—and money 
—may be the rewards of the jour- 
nalist, the authors proceed to ana- 
lyze the press, metropolitan and 
non-metropolitan, and magazines, 
both general and specialized. They 
devote more than half the book to 
journalistic practices, from report- 
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ing and feature writing to copyread- 
ing, typography, pictorial journal- 
ism and the law of the press. News- 
paper management, circulation, me- 
chanical equipment, publicity and 
radio are also touched on. 

In addition to digests, the authors 
have added material of their own. 
Their introductory and concluding 
paragraphs in the various sections 
are sprightly in form, and make the 
book more readable than so skele- 
tonized a presentation might other- 
wise be. They have added data on 
the compensation that can be ex- 
pected in journalistic fields, and 
have included a list of schools in the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, and of 
those whose faculties are affiliated 
with the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. The appen- 
dix has a dictionary of journalistic 
terms, a sample style sheet and a 
bibliography of 100 volumes for the 
journalist’s book shelf. 

If digests of technical material are 
what vocational specialists need for 
counseling young men and women 
seeking career guidance, this book 
should be valuable to them. It may 
also interest the mature student who 
wishes to know what awaits him 
along journalistic highways and by- 
ways before he registers in a school 
of journalism; and it might conceiv- 
ably be a modest gold mine to jour- 
nalism teachers in non-professional 
schools as well as to small publish- 
ers who are attempting to break in 
untrained personnel during the war 
emergency. 

Vivian SORELLE 
West Virginia University 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


August, September and October, 1943 


Edited by F. E. Merwin and F. K. Baskette 


ROFESSIONAL journals and general periodicals in August, September 

and October evidenced unusual interest in the decision of the Federal 
Court in the Southern District of New York in the action brought against 
the Associated Press by the Department of Justice for alleged violation of 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts. Policies and organization of the federal in- 
formation and propaganda agencies commanded attention also, although 
the spate of articles in this area diminished following the Congressional ap- 
propriations hearings in the spring and early summer. A glance through the 
citations in this bibliography will reveal the preoccupation of newspapers 
and periodicals over news print shortages. Professional journals called atten- 
tion to the further invasion of the retail advertising field by radio. 

The editor of this bibliography is now aided in its compilation by 
Professor Floyd K. Baskette of the Department of Journalism, Emory Uni- 


versity. 
F.E.M. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Bankhead Hits Critics of His Ad Bill. E&P 76:34 p14, Aug. 21. 

—— Senator says paid copy is “legitimate” and necessary. 

—— Charges Government Pays for Ad Campaigns. E&P 76:39 p80, Sept. 25. 
Senator Truman says corporations take out advertising costs before computing 
profits. 

—— Editorial: We Can’t Be Bribed! E&P 76:34 p26, Aug. 21. 

A denial of the Chicago Tribune’s claim that sponsored war copy is “blackjack 
advertising.” 

—— Industrial Linage Over 41% Above Last Year. E&P 76:38 p7, Sept. 18. 

—— July Advertising 15.3 Per Cent Over 1942. E&P 76:34 p44, Aug. 21. 

—— Many Dailies Bar Display in Help Wanted Ads. E&P 76:38 p10, Sept. 18. 
Restrictions ordered to conserve newsprint. 

—— NEA Backs Bankhead Government Advertising Bill. E&P 76:43 p10, Oct. 23. 
Community publishers discount subsidy charge at Senate hearing. 

—— NEA Hits Large Papers Regarding Ad Bill. E&P 76:37 p22, Sept. 11. 
Opposition laid to act’s assurance of funds for weeklies. 

Newspaper Survey Shows Ad Rationing Probable Very Soon. E&P 76:44 p5, 
Oct. 30. 

—— People Do Read Institutional Ads, Says Bureau of Advertising. E&P 76:39 p17, 
Sept. 25. 

Senate Banking Group Okays Bankhead Bill. E&P 76:44 p6, Oct. 30. 
Government advertising measure sent to senate despite opposition of Morgen- 
thau and Elmer Davis. 

—— September Linage Gain 21.3%; 9-Month Total Up 18.8%. E&P 76:43 p58, 
Oct. 23. 

—— Stores in East and West Develop Institutional Ads. E&P 76:33 p22, Aug. 14. 
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——U. S. War Leaders Stress Need for More Advertising Help. American Press 
61:10 pS, Aug. 
OWI director, however, opposes paid government copy. 

BraNnDENBURG, Georce A. McKee Sees Big Post-War Field for Factual Newspaper 
Ads. E&P 76:34 p7, Aug. 21. 
Agency executive says copy must aid “social readjustment.” 

—— NAEA Endorses Program for Office of Research in Retail Field. E&P 76:42 
pli, Oct. 16. 
Newspaper advertising leaders envisage vital promotion program. 

Cuark, Biake. Taking Dentrifice Ads to the Cleaners. Reader’s Digest 43:256 p19, 
Aug. 

Sueparp, T. Miius. The Why and How of Measuring Advertising Effectiveness. Ad- 
vertising & Selling 36:9 p30, Sept. 

SrensBuck, Jack. Bumptious War Baby: the Classified Ad. Advertising & Selling 36:8 
p20, Aug. 

Tow te, Fetrx S. Chaotic Period Facing Classified After War. E&P 76:34, Aug. 21. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS CASE 


Anonymous. Changes in AP By-Laws Await Legal Procedure. E&P 76:43 p9, Oct. 23. 
Directors delay formal action after studying court ruling. 
—— Editorial: The Issue Still Unsettled. E&P 76:42 p34, Oct. 16. 
Several points in the majority decision in the AP case cited as disturbing. 
—— Lewin Says U.S. Won AP Case; Biddle Satisfied. E&P 76:42 p16, Oct. 16. 
—— Sees Dangerous Precedent in Court’s AP Decision. E&P 76:42 p16, Oct. 16. 
Moncuak, S. J. Court Rules AP Membership Rules Must Be Modified. E&P 76:41 
p9, Oct. 9. 


Majority decision in government’s suit charging monopoly. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonrmovs. Editorial: New Ruling on Carriers. E&P 76:44 p26, Oct. 30. 
Internal Revenue Bureau says newsboys are employes and come under Social 
Security Law. 

—— 52% of ANPA Members Under 25,000 Circulation. E&P 76:40 p11, Oct. 2. 

BranpDENBuURG, Georce A. Circulation Rate Increases Vital to a Free Press. E&P 76: 35 
p42, Aug. 28. 

Duxe, Cuartes W. Newspaper Boys Have Sold $85 Million in War Stamps. E&P 
76:89 p14, Sept. 25. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. NAS Reports $250,000 Ad Volume in 6 Months. E&P 76:42 p18, Oct. 16. 
NEA affiliate lists first accounts. 

—— Small Dailies Are Saving Paper, Inland Reveals. E&P 76:34 p46, Aug. 21. 

—— Weeklies to Play Lead Role in Drive for Pulpwood. American Press 61:10 p4, 


Aug. 

—— Weekly’s Status Under FLS Act Is Clarified. Publishers Auxiliary 78:37 pé6, 
Sept. 11. 

Brown, Rosert U. Small Dailies Show Eight Month Ad Loss of 4.8%. E&P 76:39 
p21, Sept. 25. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMovus. FDR Attacks Pearson; Backs Up Hull Statement. E&P 76:36 p9, Sept. 4. 
President terms columnist “chronic liar.” 

—— Hull Irritated by Articles on Foreign Policy. E&P 76:36 p9, Sept. 4. 
Secretary says some comments lend aid to enemy. 

—— Pearson Charges Washington Uses Gestapo Tactics. E&P 76:40 p18, Oct. 2. 
Columnist complains about “unofficial censorship.” 
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—— Roosevelt Blast at Pearson as ‘Liar’ Climaxes Longtime Feud with Press. News- 
week 22:11 p79, Sept. 13. 

—— Roosevelt Scolds Press for Stories. E&P 76:40 p18, Oct. 2. 
Decries speculative articles dealing with future of General Marshall. 

—— Suppressed News—During Free Press Week. In Fact 8:1 pl, Oct. 11. 

Lauey, eens A. Is Pegler Right? New Republic 109: 12 p388, Sept. 20. 
On certain labor issues the answer is “yes.’ 

Wat.ace, Tom. Provincialism of Press Seen in Attitude to S. A. E&P 76:34 p9, Aug. 
21. 
Louisville editor condemns lack of interest in Pan-American press conference. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Annie Doesn’t Live Here Any More. Newsweek 22:9 p78, Aug. 30. 
Artist Harold Gray decides to get Little Orphan Annie out of politics. 

—— ‘Orphan Annie’ Comic Strip Stirs Debate. E&P 76:35 p18, Aug. 28. 
Mythical dictatorial OPA official’s activities dropped at syndicate’s request. 

Butzner, Jane. Daily’s Effort Saves City from ‘Ghost Town’ Fate. E&P 76:36 pl, 
Sept. 4. 
Scranton (Pa.) Times credited with major leadership victory. 

Josette, Frank and Srraus, Mrs. Hucnu Grant. Looking at the Comics. Child 
Study 20:4 p112; Summer, 1943. 
Survey by Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study Association sees 
comics as stimulus to more and better reading. 

Martin, Deac (C.T.) Making a Business of Writing for Business Papers. Quill 31:7 
p6, July-Aug. 

McLavucutin, James R. Newspapers and Newspaper Advertising in Wartime. Spe- 
cial Libraries 34:6 p232, July-Aug. 
Analysis of reading habits based on The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading. 

Moncnakg, S. J. Child Study Experts Review the Comics. E&P 76:32 p26, Aug. 7. 
Chicago speakers attack and defend present strips. 

Sewarp, Joun P. and Srivers, E. Everyn. A Study of Belief in the Accuracy of 
Newspaper Reports. Journal of Psychology 16 p209, Oct. 
News from Washington more readily believed if adverse; war news issued by 
U.S. more readily believed than reports from enemy 

Seymour, Forrest W. Suppose You Eliminate the Editorial Page. Quill 31:7 p7, 
July-Aug. 

Sones, W. W. D. Comics in the Classroom? School Executive 63:2 p31, Oct. 
Suggests activities based on reading of comics. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymovs. Journalism Directors Offer Wartime Advice. American Press 61:10 p6, 


ug. 
Small town publishers get wartime publishing suggestions. : 
Newspapers’ Recruiting of Women Keeps Up Enrollment in Schools. Publishers 
Auxiliary 78:42 pl, Oct. 16. 
Preliminary survey shows some units operating on nearly normal basis. 

Menser, CLARENCE L. College Radio Courses Need Revision. Broadcasting 25:12 
p20, Sept. 20. 

Wotsetey, R. E. An Experiment in Training Student Reports in Telephone Report- 
ing. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 20:3 p239, Sept. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Argentina Lifts Jewish Press Ban After FDR Rebuke. E&P 76:43 p56, 
Oct. 23. 
— — Canadian Dailies Cut Newsprint Use 20 to 30%. E&P 76:43 p38, Oct. 23. 
—— Death of the F. Z. Time 42:8 p88, Aug. 23. 
Brief sketch of the folding of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
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—— Fourth Estate: Dateline Stockholm. Newsweek 32:9 p79, Aug. 30. 
American and British correspondents crowd neutral Swedish capital. 

—— Gayda Gone. Newsweek 22:6 p80, Aug. 9. 

—— London Telegraph Cleared in Libel Action. E&P 76:33 p9, Aug. 14. 
Wins appeal in publication of letter involving U. S. actors. 

—— James J. Found Press in Sweden Among Freest in World. E&P 76:39 p28, 

pt. 25. 

Raymond Clapper says right of criticism jealousy guarded. 

Dexuucren, Sten. Legislation Governing the Newspapers of Sweden. JouRNALISM 
QuARTERLY 20:3 p225, Sept. 

JOSEPHS, 7 Axis Press in Argentina Is a Deadly 5th Column. Guild Reporter 10:17 
pll, Aug. 15. 

Suerman, Martin. Havana Paper Publishes Daily Roto Section. E&P 76:32 p29, 
Aug. 7. 
Section is only one now published daily in North America. 

SrricKLanpD, Masev. The Triumphant Island—a Newspaper Saga. National Pub- 
lisher 22:12 p4, Oct. 
How three Malta newspapers continued operations despite constant air attacks. 

Wootey, R. Manpower Has Been Main Problem in Britain. E&P 76:30 p44, Sept. 25. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Four Freedoms—and the Free U. S. Press. E&P 76:39 p9, Sept. 25. 
National Newspaper Week linked to freedom. 

——- Free Press in Danger, Linwood I. Noyes Says. E&P 76:33 p10, Aug. 14. 
ANPA president says unshackled press will promote equitable peace. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Charles Dennis, Chicago Editor, Succumbs at 88. E&P 76:40 p14, Oct. 2. 
Organized foreign service of Daily News. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Chicago’s Mowrer Trio Has Gained Journalistic Distinc- 
tion. E&P 76:41 p13, Oct. 9. 

Kosre, Smney. The Revolutionary Colonial Press—a Social Interpretation. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 20:3 p193, Sept. 

Moncnak, S. J. Burns Mantle to Write History of the N. Y. News. E&P 76:35 p8, 
Aug. 28. 
Volume will be issued on 25th anniversary of founding of newspaper. 

— Damon Runyon Turns 59; May Go Abroad as a Correspondent. E&P 76:43 
pll, Oct. 23. 

Watson, Eimo Scott. The Last Indian War, 1890-91—a Study of Newspaper Jingo- 
ism. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 20:3 p205, Sept. 

Wickware, Francis Smu. Marshall Field III. Life 15:16 p103, Oct. 18. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymovs. Chandler Freed in Newspaper Contempt Case. E&P 76:38 p14, Sept. 18. 
Mobile publisher upheld. 

—— Rives Matthews to Stand Trial for Criminal Libel. E&P 76:40 p10, Oct. 2. 
Maryland weekly editor sued by state official whose auto trip he exposed. 

SreEIGLEMAN, Water A. Newspaper Confidence Laws—Their Extent and Provisions. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 20:3 p230, Sept. 
New Jersey decision changes status of “shield laws.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Printers and Publishers Asked to Back Passage of Burch Bill. Pub- 
lishers Auxiliary 78:37 pl, Sept. 11. 
Measure would require postage on government mail. 
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Uncovering Frank Gannett. In Fact 7:19 pl, Aug. 16. 
The efforts of a publisher to suppress a book dealing with fascism at home. 
BranpEeNBuRG, Georce A. Marshall Field Says ‘Sun’ Is His Major Interest. E&P 
76:38 p7, Sept. 18. 
Chicago publisher satisfied with progress of newspaper 
Moncnak, S. J. Western Union Dominates Field Through Acquisition of Postal. E&P 
76:42 p15, Oct. 15. 
Merger of two communications systems follows four-year study. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Authority in Wages Restored to Panel. Guild Reporters 10:16 pl, Aug. 
L. 
Newspaper publisher group allowed to act under Little Steel formula. 

—— Editorial Department Exempted from 48-Hour Week. E&P 76:32 pis, Aug. 7. 
WMC Detroit ruling applies longer week to business office employ 

coe —! in Guild Contracts Shown in Year’s Survey. Guild Tenher 10:16 pl, 
Aug. 

__ Gulla Fights for Union Security. Guild Reporter 10:21 pl, Oct. 18. 
The Guild argument before the WLB on union maintenance. 

aa sag | Members Boycott Newspaper Panel Meeting. Guild Reporter 10:19 pl, 

pt. 17. 

—— $282,000 Gained in Two Guild Pacts. Guild Reporter 10:17 pl, Aug. 15. 
San Francisco and Detroit arbitration : 

—— WLB Hears ‘Membership Maintenance’ Debate. E&P 76:43 p14, Oct. 23. 
Publishers asked to show connection between union security and press freedom. 

—— WLB Restores Authority to Newspaper Panel. E&P 76:32 p9, Aug. 7. 
Industry group once more allowed to issue decisions. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:36 p40, Sept. 4. 
A condemnation of Guild’s interest in way news of Harlem outbreak was written. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. 4 Newspaper Jobs Remain ‘Essential’ in New Draft List. E&P 76:34 
p6, Aug. 21. 
WMC “work or fight” order doesn’t change press status. 
—— How Papers Spend Income Shown by Inland Study. E&P 76:33 p9, Aug. 14. 
Irvin, T. S. Plenty of Opportunities for Newspaper Promotion. E&P 76:38 p36, Aug. 
14. 
Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:44 p48, Oct. 30. 
Mr. Robb answers some questions about newspaper ownership. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Army Radio Photo Service Meets Test in Invasion. Guild Reporter, 
10:16 p4, Aug. 1. 
—— Davis Wins Victory on War Photos. E&P 76:37 p13, Sept. 11. 
White House tells War and Navy departments to let OWI be judge. 
—— ‘Local’ War Photos Featured by Philadelphia Inquirer. E&P 76:33 p18, Aug. 14. 
—— Photographer’s Ideas for Post-War Camera. E&P 76:34 p32, Aug. 21. 
Great many improvements still needed. 
Realism for Breakfast. Newsweek 22:12 p98, Sept. 20. 
Frank pictures of war casualties. 
aa — Triumph—War Pictures by Elisofon. American Photography 37:9 p32, 
pt. 
How Life’s photographer, Eliot Elisofon, got good war shots. 
— M. W. Simple Photographs—That Sold. American Photography 37:9 
p28, Oct. 
Price, Jack. Photogs Discuss the Camera of the Future. E&P 76:38 p44, Sept. 18. 
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—— Still Picture Pool Has Coordinator in Mediterranean. E&P 76:36 p32, Sept. 4. 
VINCENT, — Darkrooms in a Newspaper Office. American Photography 
$7:10 , Oct. 
Describes remodeling of darkroom of the Portland (Ore.) Journal. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. U.S. Army Has $2,000,000 Mobile Reproduction Units. E&P 76:37 p55, 
Sept. 11. 
Can issue maps or propaganda leaflets in field. 

Henverson, Epcar H. Toward a Definition of Propaganda. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology 18 p71, Aug. 
“Propaganda is a process which deliberately attempts through persuasion- 
techniques to secure from the propagandee, before he can deliberate freely, the 
responses desired by the propagandist.” 

Jones, Josern M. The U.S. State Department. Fortune 28:3 p130, Sept. 
A critical article which primarily deplores the lack of an information policy on 
U. 8S. foreign affairs. 

Money, RaymMonp. Good and Bad Propaganda. Newsweek 22:6 p88, Aug 

Patterson, Grove. Public Opinion and a World Organization. E&P 76: 39 T18, Sept. 
25. 
Ohio editor says people need to be enlightened on international organization. 

Renniz, Joun O. Dr. Goebbels’s Awkward Squad. Atlantic 172:3 p107, Sept. 
German attempts at variety and comedy shows for American listeners. 

Spemer, Hans. Nazi Propaganda and Its Decline. Social Research 10:3 p358, Sept. 
Propaganda cannot dim military reverses. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. BBC and Its Public. Time 42:12 p86, Sept. 20. 
War-time radio in Britain. 

—— Cecil Brown Quits CBS Over Chain’s Editorial Policy. E&P 76:39 p70, Sept. 25. 

—— Discrimination in Ownership Hit by Hough Committee. E&P 76:36 p31, Sept. 4. 
Group to fight laws preventing newspaper ownership of radio stations. 

—— Editorial: Time for Fighting. E&P 76:40 p24, Oct. 2. 
Press urged to resist radio’s invasion of retail advertising. 

—— FCC, OWI Coerced Stations by License a E&P 76: 33 p52, Aug. 14. 
Coz committee told certain broadcasters forced out. 

—— Fly Defends Analysts’ Right to Opinions. Broadcasting 25:15 p11, Oct. 11. 

—— NAB’s Retail Show Launched Before 700. Broadcasting 25:16 p11, Oct. 18. 
Radio’s bid for retail advertising. 

—— New Calls Named for FM Stations. Broadcasting 25:14 p48, Oct. 4. 
Call letters replace letter-numerals. 

—— Outspoken Broadcast. Time 42:6 p62, Aug. 9. 

broadcast by CBS on Detroit riot. 

—— Post-War Radio. Business Week 729 p32, Aug. 21. 

BranvensurG, Georce A. Radio Is Forcing New Techniques on Press, Managing 
Editors Hear. E&P 76:37 p11, Sept. 11. 
Changes seen in future news presentation. 

Couen, Morris. Screening in Radio, Recording, and Telephony. Quarterly Journal of 
Speech 29:3 p47, Oct. 

Horner, S. G. L. Arctic Networks. Radio News 30:3 p17, Sept. 

McCue, Georce S. Educational Broadcasting After the War. Quarterly Journal of 
Speech 29:3 p294, Oct. 

McDonatp, ComManper E. F. Take the Whiskers Off Broadcasting. Broadcasting 
25:15 p26, Oct. 11. 
Urges editorial page of the air. 

Ross, Artuur. Radio Plan for Stores Shown at Washington. E&P 76:42 p12, Oct. 16. 
Retailers assured wider distribution at lower cost. 
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—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:39 p96, Sept. 25. 
CBS restriction on its news commentators attacked as blow at freedom. 
bets Wuson. Georgia Justice and the FCC. New Republic 109:10 p333, 
pt. 6. 
How the Cox committee sought a “good press.” 


RADIO AND THE WAR 


Anonymous. AFL, CIO Label OWI Broadcasts as Communist. E&P 76:41 p15, Oct. 9. 
Air Force Birthday Round-up Scoops World on Ploesti Raid. Broadcasting 
25:6 p9, Aug. 9. 

First report of raid heard on Army Hour broadcast. 

—— Italy Armistice Gives Radio New War Role. Broadcasting 25:11 p7, Sept. 13. 

—— Radio Committee Urges More War Releases by OWI. Broadcasting 25:15 p16, 
Oct. 11. 

—— Radio Scoop. Newsweek 22:9 p88, Aug. 30. 

How John Daly (CBS) shortwaved first eyewitness account of fall of Messina. 
Tribute to Foreign Tongue Stations. Broadcasting 25:15 p14, Oct. 11. 
— Bruce. From Battlefront to Front Page. Popular Photography 13:2 p34, 
ug. 
Advances in radiophotos and pictures by wire. 

Howianper, At. OWI Revamps U. S. Programs for World. Broadcasting 25:6 p20, 
Aug. 9. 

Ho..ister, Pauw. Radio’s Part in the War. Advertising & Selling 36:8 p42, Aug. 

The record at CBS with emphasis on public service. 

United States Radio at War. Special Libraries 34:6 p238, July-Aug. 

Description of war information services performed by radio from Pearl Harbor 
to March, 1943. 

—_ James. Canada’s Four Years of Wartime Radio. Broadcasting 25:10 
p22, Sept. 6. 

Ravorro, Joserx D. OWI Sets Up Powerful Transmitter in No. Africa for DX Shows. 
Variety 152:1, p36, Sept. 15. 


Surrer, Wiri1aM L. The American Radio Traitors. Harpers 187:1121 p397, Oct. 
Sketches of Frederick Kaltenbach, Robert Best, Ezra Pound, Douglas Chandler, 
Edward Delaney, Constance Drexel, Jane Anderson and Maz Otto Koischwitz. 

Soton, S. L. War—by Radio. Radio News 30:2 p37, Aug. 

Advances in radio for war uses. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


1. Censorship 

CrioucH, Frank C. Operations of the Press Division of the Office of Censorship. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 20:3 p220, Sept. 

Hanes, Tom. Says Navy Officers Are Tired of Rigid Censorship. E&P 76:39 p19, 
Sept. 25. 

Prevost, Cuirrorp A. a ag at Quebec Parley Find Censors Speedier Than in 
U.S. E&P 76:34 p5, Aug. 

Price, Jack. Multiple =. Has Photo Desks Groggy. E&P 76:33 p30, Aug. 14. 


2. Coverage 
AnonymMovs. Death of Post, N. Y. Times, Confirmed by Red Cross. E&P 76:33 p8, 
Aug. 14. 
Correspondent killed during air raid over Germany. 
—— Down to the Sea in Bylines. Newsweek 22:11 p80, Sept. 13. 
Correspondents’ Corps for merchant mariners. 
—— The Stars and Stripes at Sea Is Latest ‘Offspring’ of That Famed Army News- 
paper. Publishers Auxiliary 78:36 pl, Sept. 4. 
— — Russet. News Gathering in the South Pacific. Quill 31:8 p3, 
pt. . 
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CHAMBERLAIN, JoHN. Readers and Writers in War Time. Yale Review 33:1 pl, Sept. 
Interesting comments on correspondents as authors. 

a J. Jn. The Men Behind the Headlines. Saturday Evening Post 216:11 p19, 

pt. 11. 

Experiences of several correspondents and photographers in Southwest Pacific. 

MEcKLIn, Joun M. Atlantic Fleet Writers Form War Organization. E&P 76:33 p20, 
Aug. 14. 

Moncnak, S. J. De Luce Tells of His Trip Into Yugoslavia. E&P 76:44 p9, Oct. 30. 
AP correspondent’s recital. 

—— MacArthur Time Switch Brings Strong Protest. E&P 76:36 p7, Sept. 4. 
Eastern morning papers claim bad news break. 

—— Press Corps to Shift from Algiers to Italy. E&P 76:43 p15, Oct. 23. 
Naples expected to be European headquarters. 

— Ernie Pyle Checks in; But He'll Be Gone Again Soon. E&P 76:37 p9, 

pt. 11. 

Scripps-Howard columnist spent year on war fronts. 

— Wire Services Scored Beat on Surrender of Italians. E&P 76:37 p7, Sept. 11. 
Newspapers resorted to big type and extra editions. 

Moroso, Joun A., III. Plans to Expedite Stories from Sicily Fleet Miscued. E&P 76:33 
plg, Aug. 14. 

Netx, Frank. ‘His Greatest Story Was His Own.’ Quill 31:8 p8, Sept.-Oct. 
A tribute to Frank Singer, war casualty. 

Sommers, Masor Martin. Inside Story of Getting Out News from North Africa Is 
Army Epic. E&P 76:33 p7, Aug. 14. 


3. Information Policies 


Anonymous. Are the American People nae Adequately Informed About the War? 
United States News 15:17 p80, Oct. 22 
Correspondents offer an answer. 

—— Army-OWI Team Printed Salerno Paper Oct. 14. E&P 76:43 p22, Oct. 23. 

—— Budget Cut ‘Simplies’ Grandiose Plans for OWI. E&P 76:34 p5, Aug. 21. 

Elmer Davis forced to reduce entire scheme of operations. 

—— Elmer Davis Asks Press to Restrain Optimism. E&P 76:38 p14, Sept. 18. 
OWI chief wants good and bad news in proper perspective. 

—— Elmer Davis, OWI, Wins Point on Release of News. E&P 76:36 p6, Sept. 5. 

—— Hoyt Cites Failure to Give Vivid Picture of War. E&P 76:41 p24, Oct. 9. 
OWI official says his office and Army and Navy share blame. 

—— Opportunity Lost. Time 42:6 p86, Aug. 9. 

How OWI muffed story on Mussolini’s fall. 

—— OWI Advisory Group Criticizes Army-Navy. E&P 76:41 p15, Oct. 9. 
Commanders accused of barring adequate information from public. 

—— Public Relations for WAC Handled by News Women. E&P 76:36 p38, Sept. 4. 

—— Senator Lodge Demands War News Realism. E&P 76:41 p41, Oct. 9. 

Found fighting men enraged over optimistic reports during tour of war theaters. 

—— Victory for Elmer. Time 42:11 p50, Sept. 13. 

OWI victory over censorship. 

—— Washington Correspondents Incensed Over London ‘Beats.’ E&P 76:40 p5, 
Oct. 2. 

Protest against withholding of stories in Washington. 

Davis, Eimer. Interpreting News Is Important Job for Press. National Publisher 
22:12 p8, Oct. 

OWI head says people need balance and perspective. 

Narzicer, Ratpu O. World-Wide War Waged with Words. Quill 31:7 p3, July-Aug. 
There are major questions which must be answered before successful information 
program can be evolved. 

Wecuster, James A. Hull, Coiner of Pious Platitudes, Provides Dullest Show on 
Earth. Guild Reporter 10:19 p12, Sept. 17. 

State Department press conferences produce little news. 
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4. Editorial Problems and Miscellaneous 


ALLPorT, Firoyp H., Lepxin, Minton, and Canen, ELeANor. Headlines on Allied 
Losses Are Better Morale-Builders. E&P 76:41 pll1, Oct. 9. 
Syracuse study questions value of effort to stress optimistic developments. 
AnonyMous. American Society of Newspaper Editors Salutes Underground Editors 
in Europe. Publishers Auxiliary 78:42 pl, Oct. 16. 
—— Milwaukee Daily Sponsors Drive to Aid Soldiers. E&P 76:33 p22, Aug. 14. 
Journal develops series on rehabilitation. 
—— 118 Million Lines of Advertising for Third War Loan. E&P 76:44 p11, Oct. 30. 
—— 156 Newspaper Workers Killed in Armed Services. E&P 76:42 p46, Oct. 16. 
Brown, Rosert U. 766 Dailies Have Given 20,267 Men to Services. E&P 76:39 p10, 
Sept. 25. 
National survey shows mechanical departments supply largest number. 
Downs, Bu. Britansky Soyuznik. Newsweek 22:6 p79, Aug. 9. 
Thinks we should do more to sell America to Russians. 
Laser, Mary Exizapetu. Newspapers Can Lead Post-War Planning. E&P 76:40 
pll, Oct. 2. 
Urged to adopt program outlined by Department of Commerce. 
Pertit, Forpv M. Newspaper Librarians Know There’s a War On. Library Journal 
68:15 p649 Sept. 1. 
Headaches for newspaper librarians told by the director of research work for 
the Detroit News. 
Scunewer, Watrter E. Enlightened Role for U. S. Press in World Outlined by Sulz- 
berger. E&P 76:33 p5, Aug. 14. 
New York Times publisher stresses importance of unbiased news. 


5. Management 


AnonyMovs. Chicago Papers Limit Ads to Save Newsprint. E&P 76:33 p6, Aug. 14. 

—— Chicago Tribune, Sun Argue Paper Practices. E&P 76:39 p66, Sept. 25. 
Accuse each other of wasting newsprint at WPB hearing. 

—— Donald Nelson Sees Less Newsprint in "44. E&P 76:39 p24, Sept. 25. 
WPB head warns Congress on Canadian output. 

—— 8-Page Saturday Victory Edition in Milwaukee. E&P 76:34 p7, Aug. 21. 
Condensed edition saves 20 tons of newsprint weekly. 

—— Launch a Campaign in 27 States to Avert Shortage of Pulpwood. Publishers 
Auxiliary 78:83 pl, Aug. 14. 
Advertising campaign in weekly press basis of promotion. 

—— Sliding Scale of Paper Cuts Ready for 44. E&P 76:43 p9, Oct. 23. 

—— Split-Run to Save 600 Tons Yearly in Minneapolis. E&P 76:34 p6, Aug. 21. 

—— U. S. Newsprint Committee Warns Output Must Rise. E&P 76:34 p8, Aug. 21. 
Alternative will be 30 per cent reduction in supply. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Inland Resolution Attacks Handling of Newsprint Prob- 
lem. E&P 76:42 p9, Oct. 16. 

ae Concerned Over Paper; To Promote More Mills in South. E&P 76:40 
p7, Oct. 2. 

Butter, James J. Ask Change in Tariff Law to Admit Lighter Paper. E&P 76:42 
pl0, Oct. 16. 
Suggestion advanced as supply cut of 52 per cent appears likely. 

Luniz, J. Z. and Hymay, S. E. Scandal in Newsprint. New Republic 109:5 p133, 
Aug. 2. 
Blames shortage on (1) the newspapers themselves, (2) the Canadian pulp- 
sellers, (3) number of greedy congressmen. 

Moncuak, S. J. Manpower Seen as Key to Newsprint Problem. E&P 76:33 pé6, 
Aug. 14. 
Congressional committee sees no other solution. 

Rosertson, NATHAN. War Profits and the Press. Nation 157:15 p409, Oct. 9. 
Charges press is stifling news of corporation profits. 
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Tuomason, S. E. Newsprint for a Free Press. E&P 76:42 p2, Oct. 16. 
A member of the WPB newspaper industry advisory committee attacks situa- 
tion in six pages of paid advertising. 

Warts, T. J. T. J. White Denies Charges by Wise on Newsprint. E&P 76:42 p13, 
Oct. 16. 
Hearst executive says figures on tonnage use in ten cities inaccurate. 

Wise, Joun Dana. Ten Big Cities Received 73.8% of Extra Paper in First 6 Months. 
E&P 76: 40 p9, Oct. 2. 
Competition rather than needs of people held controlling factor. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


July to September, 1943 


Edited by Ralph A. Nafziger 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press 
News; IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal; J, N. U. J. Journalist. 


BRITISH PRESS 


AnonyMovs. A Beaverbrook Profile. NW 46:2382 p11, Sept. 4. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s personality as revealed in David Farrer’s new book, “The 
Sky’s the Limit.” 

—— British Press to Play Major Part in Expanding Empire Knowledge. WPN 30: 
760 p15, Sept. 23. 
Journalists urge more interchange of news within empire. 

—— Centenary of the News of the World, Sunday Newspaper With the Largest Cir- 
culation in the World. WPN 30: 761 p12, Sept. 30. 
The story of the London paper which has reached a circulation of more than 
4,000,000. Adjacent articles swmmarize the history of the London Observer and 
the Sunday Dispatch. 

—— The Economist Was First Published One Hundred Years Ago Today. WPN 
30:757, p12, Sept. 2. 

—— Plan to Develop Cooperative Press. NW 46: 2382 pl, Sept. 4. 
Post-war plans call for cooperative daily newspaper and 

—— The Work of the Weekly Paper. NW 46: 2375 p22, July 17. 
By Claude Berry, acting editor of the West Briton and Cornwall Advertiser. 


CENSORSHIP 


ALLIGHAN, Garry. New Form of Censorship (Non-Official) Menaces British News- 
papers. WPN 30:753 p9, Aug. 5. 
Censorship by lesser officials in government departments for reasons other than 
security. 

Anonymous. Gordon Young Advocates Post-War Abolition of Indian Censorship. 
NW 46: 2374 pl5, July 10. 
A discussion based on a new book, “Outposts of Victory” by a London Daily 
Press special correspondent. 

—— Palestine Censorship of Jewish Chronicle. NW 46:2381 p12, Aug. 28. 
Certain issues referring to establishment of Jewish state and formation of Jewish 
army are banned. 

——Pitcairn’s Story of His Treatment in North Africa. NW 46:2376 p17, July 24. 
The Daily Worker’s correspondent ordered out of Algiers. 
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—— Suppression of Foreign Journals by Withdrawal of Paper. NW 46:2379 p9, 
Aug. 14. 
Minister of Information, Brendan Bracken, states in House of Commons that 
withdrawing of paper license from a French language newspaper sets no prece- 
dents affecting freedom of the British press. 

—— Truth of the Developments Which Have Led to Present Situation of Portuguese 
Press. WPN 30:749 p10, July 8. 
Censorship in Portugal. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
Anonymous. Badoglio’s Regime Smothers Hopes of Italian Democracy. WPN 30: 754 


, Aug. 12. 
| ate. closely censored following widespread changes in editorships. 

—— Coverage of China Must Become a Major Matter. WPN 30: 750 p9, July 15. 
Peter Hume, editor of China Newsweek, urges that more front-rank correspon- 
dents be sent to Chungking. 

—— Foreign Language Papers Total 181. NW 46: 2373 p11, July 3. 

Lists 94 of the papers which had not previously been itemized. 

—— Germany’s Foreign Language Press Is a Shackle on the Slaves From Europe. 
WPN 30:751 p8, July 22. 

Papers listed, published under direction of Propaganda Ministery and the La- 
bor Front, are said to have reached a total circulation of 800,000. 

—— The Italian Press Under Badoglio Regime. NW 46: 2378 p2, Aug. 7. 

—— The Press in Britain Which Serves the Exiled Nations of Europe. WPN 30: 752 
pl5, July 29. 

Listing of the United Nations press in Great Britain. 
—— The Press in West Africa. NW 46: 2379 p3, Aug. 14. 
Interview with editor of the Sierra Leone Daily Mail. 

—— 67 Underground Papers Published in France. WPN 30:752 p15, July 29. 
Aside from the papers listed in this article, 22 others are said to exist. 

GsespaL, Tor. Why Not a World Chain of “Houses of the Press?” NW 46:2374 p2, 
July 10. 

President of Norwegian Journalists Association suggests press club buildings in 
capital cities. 

Ziatorer, G. How Can We Ensure a True Free Press in Every Country? NW 46: 2379 
p2, Aug. 14. 

Yugo-Slav journalist suggests world union of journalists; freedom of press clause 
in treaties. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION — OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


Anonyrmovs. British Council Working Now for Peace of Understanding. WPN 30: 749 
plg, July 8. 
Report of the British Council, founded in 1934 to strengthen British relations in 
foreign countries. The Council is said to be a semi-official body working under 
the Foreign Office. 

—— British Information Service Gives Better Results. WPN 30:752 p6, July 29. 
Personnel of the four main divisions of the B.1.S. in the United States. 

—— Handling of Quebec News Annoys Canadian Newspapers. WPN 30: 756 p3, Aug. 
26. 
Brendan Bracken wasted his time. 

—— Why Abandon M.O.I. After the War? NW 46:2373 p2, July 38. 
One of a series in a post-war press forum. 

Hunter, Ernest E. Why M.O.I. Should Be Disbanded in Peace-Time. NW 46: 2375 
p2, July 17. 
By an ex-secretary of the M.O.I. press committee. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMovs. Australian Code of Ethics for Journalists. NW 46:2378 p12, Aug. 7. 
New South Wales district of the Australian Journalists’s Association sets up Court 
of Enquiry as a part of its program. 

—— Press and Print Begin to Ponder Radio Problems. WPN 30: 758 p3, Sept. 9. 
Speculation on post-war activities of the BBC. 

—— W. J. Haley, the First Editor-in-Chief of the B.B.C. NW 46: 2388 p2, Sept. 11. 
Personality sketch. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. Annual General Meeting Agenda. IJJ 31:306 p92, Sept. 

The Institute of Journalists program for September 4 is followed by reports of 
the Council, the Economic Section, the Post-War Conditions Committee and the 
Council’s accounts for the year. 

—— Big Guns of the Press Bombard TUC “Union Men Only” Resolution. WPN 
30: 759 p3, Sept. 16. 

Trades Union Congress recommends that only union men be admitted to meet- 
ings of its affiliated bodies and trade councils. 

How Institute Is Shaping its Post-War Plans. NW 46:2380 p2, Aug. 21. 
Interim report of the Post-War Conditions Committee of the Institute of Jour- 
a” discussions of employment prospects, relations with government 
a 

—— Institute’s Relations With Newspaper Society. NW 46: 2374 pl, July 10. 

—— Institute Seeks Full Association With Newspaper Society. IJJ 31:304 p75, July. 
Institute of Journalists seeks recognition as a negotiating body on salaries and 
working conditions. An accompanying statement by Gordon Robbins, president 
of the Institute, affirms that the Institute is opposed to the closed shop prin- 
ciple, that it has a legal position as a trade union and that it proposes to fill a 
“glaring gap in its economic organization” by “passing to the economic initia- 
tive.” 

——NPP.A. Agreement With Institute. IJJ 31:305 p83, Aug. 

Newspaper Proprietors’ Association decides to recognize Institute of Journalists 
as negotiating party regarding wages and conditions of members employed on 
London papers owned and controlled by N.P.A. members. 

—— “Recognition” Presents a Golden Opportunity for Closer Association With 
N.U.J. NW 46:2383 p3, Sept. 11. 

Gordon Robbins, retiring president of Institute of Journalists, foresees coopera- 
tion between the two British newspaper men’s organizations. This article is fol- 
lowed by further reports of the Institute’s annual meeting. 

—— William Redfern Is President of the Institute for 1944. WPN 30: 758 p5, Sept. 9. 

Bunpock, C. J. We Accept Challenge. J 26:7 p81, Sept. 

General secretary of the National Union of Journalists urges fight against recog- 
nition by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association of the British Institute of 
Journalists as a body for negotiating wage and hour agreements. 

Kenyon, A. We Must Look to International Brotherhood of Journalists. J 26:5 p53, 
June-July. 

By the president of the National Union of Journalists. 


WAR AND PRESS; THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


Anonymous. AP Now Have 22 Americans on London Staff. WPN 30: 758 p11, Sept. 9. 
Canadians Score “News — Photos — Films From Sicily” Hat-Trick. WPN 30: 
751 p83, July 22. 
The story of effective Canadian war coverage. 

a Speedier Handling of Despatches From Algiers. NW 46:2376 
pl, July 24. 
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—— Covering U.S. News a More Serious Job. NW 46: 2382 p4, Sept. 4 
News Chronicle correspondent sees more extensive coverage of America after the 
war. 

—— Eden Explains Facilities for Newspaper Men in North Africa. NW 46:2378 p11, 
Aug. 7. 

——- 54 Correspondents With Sicily Invasion Forces. NW 46: 2375 pl, July 17. 

—— Home From Burma. NW 46:2377 p2, July 31. 
Graham Stanford, Daily Mail correspondent, discusses situation created by po- 
litical censorship and communications. 
How the Italian Story Broke. NW os - pl, Sept. 18. 
Announcement of the surrender of Ital 

—— Military Attitude to Political Gianeiasiieate in North Africa. NW 46:2375 
pli, July 17. 
Viewpoint of military authorities “is causing considerable anxiety in Fleet Street.” 

—— More Than 160 Americans Now Operate From London. WPN 30: 753 p9, Aug. 5. 
List of American resident and visiting correspondents. 

—— Pacific PRO Tells How Newsmen Write and Fight in Jungle. WPN 30:753 p3, 
Aug. 5. 
Experiences of Australian newsmen following the troops in the Pacific area. 

—— Pooling: Morning Newspapers’ Objections to Procedure. NW 46:2376 pl, 
July 24. 
ae and the Sicilian campaign. 

—— Ross Munro’s World Scoop With Sicily Eye-Witness Story. NW 46:2375 p3, 
July 17. 
Canadian Press correspondent’s story on Allied landing 

—— War Correspondents Who feenied 1 Sicily Had Three ee Weeks’ Warning. WPN 
30: 750 p8, July 15. 

—— The War Correspondents Who Linked Up 8th and 5th Armies. NW 46:2385 p2, 
Sept.25. * 
Experiences in Italy. 

Price, Ken. Soldiers Distrust Press. J 26:6 p70, Aug. 
An example of frequent letters from members of the armed services to British 

protesting inaccurate accounts of war activities and urging real ef- 

forts to gain the confidence of the public. 





News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and departments 


of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, 


Syracuse 
University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
March issue must reach him by February 1. 


HE EXECUTIVE committee of the 

American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism has voted unanimously 
against holding a 1943 convention. The 
committee took this action “in deference 
to the government’s request for volun- 
tary restriction of civilian travel between 
December 15 and January 15, and be- 
cause it appears likely that attendance 
would be small. College and University 
calendars vary so widely, thanks to war- 
time schedules and demands, that many 
AATJ members would be unable to take 
time for a convention.” 

Election of officers by mail ballot has 
been ordered by the committee. Presi- 
dent Douglass W. Miller, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has appointed as a nominating 
committee Ralph O. Nafziger, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, most recent past 
president of AATJ, chairman; Henry E. 
Birdsong, Temple University; and John 
E. Drewry, University of Georgia. The 
present officers, elected at Des Moines in 
1941 for a one-year term, have been in 
office two years, since no convention and 
no election were held last year. 


AASDJ to Meet 
In Chicago Jan. 14 


An informal meeting of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism has been called to meet in 
Chicago January 14 and 15. President 
Chilton R. Bush has appointed Kenneth 
E. Olson, Northwestern, arrangements 
chairman and Ralph D. Casey, Minne- 
sota, program chairman. 

Friday, January 14, will be devoted to 
AASDJ reports; a roundtable on college 
newspaper problems, led by Ralph Cros- 
man, Colorado; a discussion of the AP 
monopoly suit, led by Richard Finnegan, 
Chicago Times, and F. S. Siebert, Illi- 
nois; discussions of OWI overseas opera- 
tions by O. W. Riegel, Washington and 
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Lee, and of the domestic news bureau 
by Charles L. Allen, Northwestern (both 
these men are now serving with OWI); 
and an evening dinner program. 

The following day will be devoted to 
an open meeting of the National Council 
on Professional Education for Journalism. 

Elections of officers and members of the 
Councils on Research and Education for 
Journalism will be conducted by mail bal- 
loting. President Bush has appointed as 
nominating committee J. L. O’Sullivan, 
Marquette, chairman; Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri; John E. Drewry, Georgia; and 
Casey. The first three will also serve as 
the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY committee. 


Fall Enrolment Survey 
Shows Continuing Decrease 


An enrolment survey of fall term reg- 
istration in 24 of the 34 member insti- 
tutions of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
shows an average registration at present 
of 48 students as compared with an av- 
erage of 75 a year ago. The decrease 
since 1942 is 36 per cent and since 1939, 
the last year before the war began to 
affect attendance, the decrease is 57 per 
cent. 

Reports from 14 other schools and de- 
partments of journalism, not members 
of the national association, show present 
average enrolment of 17 students com- 
pared with $1 a year ago. The decrease 
in these schools has been 45 per cent as 
compared with last year and 60 per cent 
as compared with 1939. 

Pre-journalism registration in the 
freshman and sophomore classes has 
dropped among association members 
from an average of 112 last year to 84 
this fall. This represents a 27 per cent 
loss since last year and a 40 per cent 
loss since 1939. In non-member schools, 
pre-journalism enrolment averages 24 
students this fall, a loss of 41 per cent 





1943 Fall Registration Figures for 24 AASDJ Members 








Institution 2 3 





Boston University * 18 10 
University of California * 27 22 
Columbia University 0 0 
University of Georgia 20 24 
University of Illinois 0 37 
Iowa State College’ 9 7 
University of Iowa 53 40 
Kansas State College 21 10 
University of Kansas 13 20 
University of Kentucky 18 13 
Marquette University 22 16 
University of Minnesota 35 32 
University of Missouri 0 76 
Montana State University 10 11 
University of Nebraska 13 16 
Northwestern University* .... 58 58 
Ohio State University 28 16 
Pennsylvania State College... . 30 22 
Rutgers University 19 11 
U. of Southern California’... . 13 5 
Syracuse University 60 14 
University of Texas” 25 35 
University of Washington 33 20 
University of Wisconsin 62 53 
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* Students listed in graduate column are special students. 
* Figures are for summer term, not fall term. 
* Three special students are included in graduate column. 


1943 Fall Registration Figures for 15 Other Institutions 








Upper- 
class & 
Graduate 
Total 


Institution 


> 





Butler University 

Creighton University 

Drake University 

University of Florida 

University of Idaho 

Kent State University 

Michigan State College 

University of Nevada 

University of North Carolina. . . 

University of Notre Dame 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 26 
South Dakota State College... . 9 
Temple University 19 
Texas Christian University.... 9 
West Virginia University 18 
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Key to tables: 1 freshmen, 2 sophomores, $ juniors, 4 seniors, G graduate students. 
862 





News Notes 


as compared with last year and of 48 
per cent compared with 1939. 

Although women now constitute more 
than 80 per cent of the enrolment in all 
journalism classes and more than 90 per 
cent of the professional students in 
the junior and senior classes, the actual 
number of women studying journalism 
has not increased in most universities. 
Exceptions to the general rule, so far as 
actual school of journalism enrolment of 
junior and senior students is concerned, 
are to be found at Columbia and in the 
Midwest where the University of Wis- 
consin has 37 more women enrolled than 
it did last year, Northwestern 34, Kan- 
sas 11 and Illinois 10. At Columbia 75 
per cent of the students are women, a 
complete reversal of the peacetime ratios. 
A marked increase of women in pre-jour- 
nalism courses has been recorded only at 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Boston Univer- 
sity, Montana and the University of 
Washington. 

Largest upperclass journalism regis- 
tration among the nation’s universities is 
at the University of Missouri, which has 
134 such students. Northwestern is sec- 
ond with 129, and the University of 
Wisconsin third with 92. Wisconsin leads 
in pre-journalism registration with 157 
students. Northwestern and Syracuse are 
tied for second place with 147 pre-jour- 
nalism students. 


Of Syracuse Publications 


Law Relating to the Employment of 
Minors by New York State Newspapers 
has been released as number two in the 
series of School of Journalism publica- 
tions at Syracuse University, edited by 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer. The summary of 
current law was pre by Frederick 
C. Irion, New York State Publishers As- 
sociation fellow in the School. 

What’s Wrong With Washington as I 
See It, an address by Paul Mallon be- 
fore the September meeting of the New 
York State Publishers Association, has 
also been published as a special number 
in the series. 


Journalism Staff Reduced 
At Nineteen Schools 


Faculties have been reduced by 14 of 
25 AASDJ members answering a ques- 
tionnaire on this point. These members 
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have reached their teaching staffs by a 
total of 26. Five of 15 non-association 
members report faculty reduction. Four- 
teen AASDJ and six other schools report 
temporary discontinuance of 78 courses. 
The number of courses discontinued 
varies from a single course to as many 
as 15 at Montana State University and 
11 at Iowa State College. 


Year’s Radio Sequence 
Offered at Georgia 


A radio sequence running through the 
school year is being offered by the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. For journalism students 
especially interested in radio, additional 
courses in speech and music are grouped 
into a supplementary major or minor as 
a part of the requirements of the A. B. 
in journalism degree. 


New Courses Offered 
At Idaho, Montana 


Orientation work for freshmen plan- 
hing to major in journalism, begun last 
year at the University of Idaho, has been 
expanded to include both semesters. “The 
News,” a new course stressing current 
affairs as material for the journalist, is 
now offered in the second semester. 

With a view to giving students the 
broadest possible vocational picture of 
their field, the School of Journalism at 
Montana State University this fall in- 
augurated a course in “Journalistic Spe- 
cialities for Women.” By means of lec- 
tures, reading and field trips, members 
of the class are exploring systematically 
the career possibilities for women in the 
various phases of advertising, magazines, 
trade papers, house organs, public rela- 
tions, radio, free lance writing and 
photography. The first field trip was a 
visit to Spokane for a close-up of the 
Spokesman-Review, especially its promo- 
tional activity, the Sunday section and 
the woman’s page. Professor Olaf Bue 
and Dean James L. C. Ford are conduct- 
ing the course. 


Eight Schools Announce 
Appointments, Promotions 


Robert M. Neal, former news editor 
of the Wisconsin State Journal and as- 
sistant professor of journalism at the 
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University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of journalism 
at the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri. 

Professor Neal holds an A.M. from the 
University of Wisconsin. He has worked 
on the St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Daily Cale- 
donian Record, the Boston .Evening 
Transcript, the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union and the Springfield Republican. 
He is the author of “Editing the Small 
City Daily,” “Newspaper Desk Work” 
and “News Gathering and News Writ- 
ing.” He was appointed to replace Pro- 
fessor Thomas C. Morelock, who has 
been granted a leave of absence by the 
University of Missouri to work with the 
overseas branch of the OWI in New 
York. 

George C. Yates, former advertising 
manager of branch offices of the stand- 
ard Oil Company, has been appointed 
assistant professor of advertising in the 
School of Journalism. He has worked in 
the advertising departments of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the Madison Capitol- 
Times, the Aberdeen (S.D.) American 
News and the Huronite, of Hurop, S. D. 
Mr. Yates replaces Milton Gross on the 
advertising faculty. Gross is an ensign 
in the Navy. 


+ + * 


Miss Lila Wenig, Mrs. John C. Geston 
and Wymberly W. DeRenne, university 
archivist, are carrying on the instruc- 
tional work formerly done at the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, by Tyus Butler and 
Warren Jones, now in the Army. Miss 
Wenig, former graduate assistant at 
Northwestern University, is teaching ra- 
dio journalism. Mrs. Geston, with under- 
graduate and graduate work at Temple 
University, is a research and editorial as- 
sistant handling part of the work in 
connection with the reporting course and 
laboratories. Mr. DeRenne, teaching 
history of journalism, is a graduate at 
Columbia University where he studied 
at the Pulitzer School. He has had news- 
paper experience in Washington. 

* * * 


Four part-time instructors have been 
appointed to complete the staff of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Washington. The men, all from the 
staff of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, are 
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Bruce Hellberg, news editor, instructor 
in newswriting; Bernard Jacobson, pic- 
ture editor, instructor in reporting; Clar- 
ence Murton, art editor, instructor in 
layout and make-up; and Theodore Mor- 
ello, part time copy reader, instructor in 
news editing. 
* * 7 

Mrs. Rosamond Risser Jones has been 
appointed acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Butler University, 
succeeding Professor Charles Kinter. 
Mrs. Jones holds A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees from Indiana University. 


Cliff Millen, political reporter for the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, has 
been added to the journalism staff as a 
lecturer at Drake University. Mr. Millen 
fills the post formerly occupied by Rob- 
ert Root, who resigned during the sum- 
mer. He has been on the news staff of the 
Register and Tribune twenty years. He 
holds a B.A. degree from Cornell Col- 
lege. Following graduation he worked on 
the Cedar Rapids Republican before 
joining the Register and Tribune staff. 


* * om 


William H. Boyenton, assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Journalism, Rut- 
gers University, is now on a leave of 
absence directing the public relations ac- 
tivities of the Trenton district of the 
Office of Price Administration. Kenneth 
Q. Jennings, associate professor of jour- 
nalism, is dividing his time between the 
School of Journalism and the Rutgers 
University Bureau of Public Relations. 
Professor Jennings spent the summer as 
a member of the local copy desk staff 
of the Newark Evening News. 

* + * 


J. Roy Parker has been promoted 
from the rank of assistant professor to 
professor of journalism at the University 
of North Carolina. 


D. W. Kuykendall, assistant professor 
of journalism at Michigan State College, 
has a leave of absence for the fall term 


and is working on the copy desk of the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Telegram. 


Notes 


Arnold F. Cecka, former head of the 
Department of Journalism at the Uni- 
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versity of North Dakota, is in the news 
room of radio station WHO, Des Moines, 
Ia. * * * 

At the request of the state director of 
the Veterans Administration, Dr. Fred- 
eric E. Merwin, director of the School of 
Journalism, Rutgers University, is pre- 
paring a special program in journalism 
to be available to disabled veterans of 
the present war. 

o _ * 


Major Robert W. Desmond, on leave 
of absence from the Department of 
Journalism, University of California, is 
on duty in North Africa with the AFHQ, 
School of Military Government. 

* * * 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, Wayne Uni- 
versity, is a collaborator in “How to 
Make Friends for Your Church: A 
Manual of Public Relations” (New 
York: Association Press, 1948). Dr. Lee 
and Dr, Norman D. Humphrey have also 
written “Race Riot” (New York: Dry- 
den Press, 19483) which sets forth a de- 
tailed account of the Detroit race riots 
of June 20-22, 1943, and offers an analy- 
sis of them and of the Harlem and Los 
Angeles riots. 


* -_ * 


Dean Kenneth E. Olson, Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
has been appointed to the faculty of the 
Civil Affairs Training School at North- 
western. It will offer courses connected 
with military government problems to 
commissioned officers. 
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Theme for the 1943-44 Jersey Journal 
award open to School of Journalism stu- 
dents at Rutgers University will be 
“The Contribution of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising to the Nation’s War Effort.” 


* a * 


William Martin Camp, lecturer in the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of California, is the author of a war 
novel, “Retreat, Hell!” published in Oc- 
tober by Appleton-Century. Mr. Camp, 
night city editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, conducts the newswriting 
course at the University of California. 

* - * 


Professor Clifton E. Harper of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, has been appojnt- 
ed faculty business manager for campus 
publications. 

* * 


Miss Sara Ayala, 22-year-old resident 
of Panama, has enrolled in the School 
of Journalism, Rutgers University, as 
the third holder of the $1,000 exchange 
scholarship granted each year by the New 
Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

* * * 

John V. Lund, assistant professor and 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism, University of California, has been 
commissioned an ensign in the Coast 
Guard temporary reserve and is assist- 
ant personnel officer of the Oakland 
Regiment of the Coast Guard Volunteer 
Port Security Force. 
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